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BY A WANDERER. 



To-morrow sounds the assault with the first cock-crow." 

Btbon. 



" The attributes of those high days 
Now only live in minstrels' lays ; 
For nature now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill : 
Strength was gigantic, Talour high, 
And wisdom soared above the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lover's dream." 

Scott. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 



HISTORY OF WOLFENDEN, 



AVD 



jnitffortunei^ of jUauIberfr. 



" There is little friendship in this world, 
and least of all between equals.'* 

Bacon. 

" Who that feels what love is here, 
All its falsehood, all its pain. 
Would, for even Elysium's sphere. 
Risk the fatal dream again ?" 

MOOBE. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 



I. 

The beams of morn night's veil had riven, 
And from the earth fell darkness driven, 
And glittering on each dewy spray 
Danced an ethereal elfin ray ; 
Now dusk and dim^ now dazzling bright. 
As in each bound it caught the light, 
And, like a shining mirror, glow'd 
With life, reflected as bestow'd ; 
Then, trembUng, fell from the drooping thorn. 
To sprinkle the sward with the tears of the 
morn. 

b2 



n. 

O'er Brixholm's moor of heath and fern 

Wide spreads the yivid ray ; 

The lofty castle, strong and stem. 

Now clad in sombre grey ; 

The parapet and feudal hall. 

Broad banner and high cross, 

Portcallis, barbican, and wall. 

And well-defended fosse ; 

With morion bright, and waving plume 

On each embattled tower. 

Arise from out the parting gloom 

In pride of Norman power. 

III. 

The battlements raised strong and high, 
In massive strength their foes defy ; 
And towering up in frowning pride, 
The donjon keep might well deride 
Both Saxon thane and robber bold, 
Who shunn'd with care the Norman hold. 
Do Harno's sire the land had won, 
With belt and spurs as guerdon. 



For service done with ready brand. 
When Normans conquer d Saxon land. 
Nor long ere beetling to the skies 
The loop'd and trellis'd wcdls arise 
To mar the vain attempts of those 
Whom after-times might deem his foes. 
Alas ! how low and humbled lie 
Fast grandeur now to human eye ! 
Where mix on cheerless wilds together, 
The stunted broom and spreading heather — 
Records of where once Brixholm stood — 
The sylvan lawn and cedar wood ; 
Or, where in deep communion grew. 
The holly and funereal yew ; 
A moat, half traced, remains the last 
Memorial of the ages past. 

IV. 

The brook still flows with bubbling stream, 
An emblem of life's varied dream; 
Unchanged its course from year to year. 
It sees man's labours disappear — 
Sees buildings, raised as if to reign 
For ages, crumblM o'er the plain 
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By swift-wing'd Time, as ruthlessly 

He points the shafts of destiny. 

Upon those banks no eglantine 

Bound beauty's bower is seen to twine ; 

No lily of the vale is there. 

With which to deck fair maiden's hair ; 

The wether's shrill and ceaseless bell 

Sounds faintly o'er the moss- green fell ; 

The heathcock crows and plumes his wing ; 

The plover seeks the splashy spring ; 

The eagle high his death-chase holds, 

In mazy windings, o'er the folds — 

Now mounting in the upper sky, 

A speck, half lost to human eye. 

He soars, then stoops, then carding round. 

Makes one fell swoop, and strikes the ground ; 

An instant lost to human ken, 

Again he mounts, and seeks the glen. 

Or mountain wild, or far-spread heath. 

Where he may hold his feast of death. 

'Tis gain'd— he 'lights — a moment more 

The earth is stain'd with streaming gore ; 

The helpless lamb, with plaintive cries, 

Torn from the bleating mother, dies. 



V. 

But to our tale. The mom was fair, 
Sweet balmy fragrance kiss'd the air. 
And wanton Zephyr, midst her bowers, 
Rifled the " spirit of the flowers ;" 
Whilst playful Echo, as along 
She floated, caught the Warder's song, 
And, in a mimic measure, brings 
His rough lay back, as tired he sings f 
Raising anon a passing smile. 
His weary moments to beguile. 

THE warder's song. 

Beware of the maid with fair ringlets of gold. 
Bright hazel her eyes, tender melting her air ; 
That breast heaves with love, and her form to 

behold 
Is to torture thy heart, and to foster despair. 

Beware of the eyes of ethereal blue. 
With bosom as chaste as the flowrets of spring ; 
That all-searching glance is as piercing and true 
As the forester's shaft when it flies on the wing. 
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Beware of the glance that is dark as the 

" Moor," 
With steps that enchant and enslave with their 

grace ! 
Oh, shun those dark tresses ; what heart may 

endure 
The thraldom that sleeps in their fairy embrace ! 

Shun Ae eyes that are beaming with softness of 

soul. 
They are truants which tell where sly Love has 

his lair. 
Oh, fly ere thy heart is past human control, 
Trust not thy frail nature — ^rash mortal, beware ! 



The soldier smil'd a smile of pain ; 
He once had lov*d, nor lov'd in vain. 
And oft the tone of his fitful lays 
Becall'd the image of earlier days. 
He thought of youth's bright dream gone by, 
Dash'd a tear from his half-dimm*d eye, 
Turn'd away from the morn's bright glow. 
And wearied sought the court below. 
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Soon on a soldier s hardy bed, 
A billet of elm to pillow his head. 
The bitter thought of Ufe's dark woes 
Was still'd in the calm of deep repose. 
Unruffled, save where groan or start, 
Proclaimed the sear'd and sorrowing heart. 
Tis pass'd, his visions brighter grow. 
And smiles a happier theme may show ; 
Swift flow his thoughts — now arm'd he seems 
To keep his watch — then change his dreams 
To the gay hall, where minstrels' lays, 
Sing knightly deeds and ladies praise. 
Anon he joins the festive board. 
With goodly stock of viands stored. 
Where mead supports the baron stanch. 
And racy wine the venison haunch. 
Tis gone — he treads the measured dance, 
And thrills beneath the subtle glance 
That steals from eyes so chaste, so mild, 
Soft as the gaze of infant child 
To common ken — deceitful gleam 
Of calm that ushers Love's wild dream. 

B 3 
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VI. 



Such were the pleasant themes that then 

In visions haunted Wolfenden ; 

With heavy tread those massive towers 

He'd paced throughout night's lonely hours ; 

Had hid the scouts spread out around^ 

And search the undulating ground, 

Beat through the copse, and scour the plain. 

And information strive to gain. 

For deadly foe lay ambush'd nigh ; 

Thus came the word from secret spy. 

Fruitless the search, and vain his care, 

A wily foe lay hidden there ; 

Soon shall those vaulted arches ring ; 

Aloft the battle-axe shall swing 

In deadly strife ; in contest drear 

Be heard the crash of splinter'd spear. 

And cloth-yard shaft, through helmet good 

Shall pour life's crimson tide of blood. 

VIT. 

De Harno, high for martial fame 
Renowned, as Lord, these turrets claim. 
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Proud of his bearings and degree, 
And skill'd in gentle courtesy. 
Oft had his feats doom'd him to prove 
Successful both in War and Love. 
By nature form'd the theme to be 
Of bards^ in song and poesy ; 
For chivalry's bright star was then 
Ascendant as the guide of men, 
To urge to fame, reheve distress. 
And bow to female loveliness. 
That star's all-splendid, dazzling light. 
Burst through a chaos dark as night. 
And on De Harno shed a ray 
To clear the mind's dark mist away. 
First in her ranks, her precepts wild 
With gay romance his youth beguiled ; 
To join the m^l6e was his care. 
Or win, with subtle grace, the fair ; 
No hand more ready to uprear 
The ponderous axe, or poise the spear, 
Nor better skill'd, when cause was just. 
To roll his foeman in the dust ; 
And his the mien, at eve of night. 
To play the graceful carpet-knight. 
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VIII. 

In youth brought up to deeds of anus. 
He early sought the camp's alarms, 
With trusty band, raised in the north. 
Chosen for merit and for worth. 
His vassals stout, from Lepton Glen, 
Were led by Hugo Wolfenden, 
Dauntless and bold at battle's call. 
At home the castle seneschal ; 
Nor few his claims — full many a scar 
Betoken'd signs of active war. 

IX. 

Hugo, in youth, had a merry lad been. 

He loved right well to^ove 

In chase of the roe, a forester green. 

Dwelling in sylvan grove ; 

The try sting- tree right well knew he — 

Bold Bobin and Little John — 

From Windermere could find the deer. 

To valley of the Don ; 

Knew Conisbro' tall, embattled wall. 

Where sleeps fierce Hengist, slain 

On Tickhill's height, in field of fight 

'Tween Britons and the Dane ; 
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In many a fray he'd led the way, 
Nor slow his trusty blade ; 
Till Robin fell, and died they tell, 
In Kirklees' hallow'd glade. 



X. 

Where now was Hugo ? his leader no more — 

In greenwood he ceased to roam ; 

With thoughts bent on joys, priz'd fondly of 

yore. 
Quick hied the gay forester home ; 
But ah, what a home to the home he had left ! 
His lightsome young heart was of pleasure 

bereft ; 
His fond hopes were bUghted — his bosom was 

torn, 
He stood a sad outcast, of happiness shorn ; 
The bands of the spoiler had swept o'er the 

plain, 
He sought his loved cottage, but sought it in 

vain. 
He found but the ruin of rapine and raid. 
That slain were his parents, dishonoured his 

maid — 
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A maid who, disdaining ambition and pride. 
For Hugo had lived, and for Hugo had died. 

XI. 

Smile not, fair reader, at the thought 
That humble cottage life is fraught, 
Amidst each endless train of ill. 
With scenes of worth and virtue still. 
In many a fair and sylvan glade, 
Have beauty, grace, and virtue stray'd, 
Where laughing eyes, of various hue. 
From piercing black, to melting blue. 
Sly glance through ringlets clustering fair 
In virgin grace — nor yet more rare, 
To find a heart of innocence, 
Devoid of fulsome, vain pretence. 
Worthy to deck a higher sphere 
Than that of humble cottager. 

XII. 

O man ! by nature prone to inherit, 
A proud, unbending, haughty spirit. 
When yet thy prosp'rous path has been 
Through life a peaceful fairy scene ; 
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When every face is mild and bland, 
When swift the foot, and strong the hand, 
And the warm blood thro' every vein 
Sends health and strength-^alas ! thy reign 
Of pride is bhef, when storms arise 
To strew thy path with miseries. 
When poverty, the poor man's wont, 
Besets with aspect wild and gaunt ; 
When evils gather o'er thy head ; 
When Mends lie number'd with the dead ; 
When the warm glow of buoyant youth 
Has felt the sad and fearful truth. 
That earthly hopes must sink and die 
Within thy gulf. Eternity ! 

XIII. 

But ah I of all the powers that blight 
Youth's transient joys with endless night. 
What heavier blow may mortal prove 
Than Soul deceived by Woman's Love ? 
Yes, yes, there's one severer still- 
One which may iron tears distil ; 
One that may reason's self o'erthrow, 
And lay the proudest spirit low. 



L 
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The loss of her ^ho forms a part, 
A sister impulse to the heart, 
Struck down e'en in life's happiest hour. 
When soft her lute and sweet her bower ; 
When the rich locks uncinctured flow 
O'er bosom pure as Alpine snow. 
And the arch glance from guileless eye 
Beams fraught with love and constancy. 

XIV. 

'Twas thus with Hugo ! gone for ever 
Were all his cherish'd hopes of bliss ; 
Could Heaven find no means to sever 
The links of Pride, less dread than this ? 
Helpless man ! Hope's sun shines bright 
Upon thy path — thy cares are light. 
Thy sails sweep down the flowing stream 
Of life, like transient fairy dream. 
The thunders peal, the lightnings flash. 
The rising winds the surges lash. 
And thy frail bark beneath the wave 
Descends without a hand to save. 




J 
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XV* 



He thought of his Phoabe, the charm 

Which had brighten'd his prospects^ when 

The forester 8 fears and alarm, 

Beset in his secret den. 

Were banish'd at once firom his thought, 

When the image of her now deplored 

Told him that all danger was naught. 

When brav'd for the girl he adored. 

Her form steel'd his heart in the fight. 

Amidst his life's rudest scenes ; 

And blessed his senses by night, 

When gay volatile fancy screens 

The sacred powers of truth. 

By visions void of alloy. 

Such as glad and beseem fond youth 

Bright visions of blissful joy ; 

When the wandering mind is bless'd 

In the silent and midnight hour ; 

Possessing at once and possess'd. 

Ah ! who would awake from its power ? 
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XVI. 

The sapling bends to the blast. 
And stoops to overwhelming power. 
The tree stands firm to the last^ 
When stormy tempests lower ; 
But wo to its pride and strength. 
Humbled and crush'd in form — 
Prostrated, it lies full length. 
If it brave not the merciless storm ; 
'Tis thus man feels the blow 
Of Affliction's iron rod, 
And bends or falls below 
The chastening hand of God. 

xvn. 

With Hugo, strain'd as was the tree. 

It sank not in adversity ; 

Too tough 'midst storms to break withal, 

Half sapling still, it shunn'd the fall, 

But wellnigh lost the power and main 

To raise its head in pride again : 

Lost in that agony of soul 

Which shuns the dictates of control. 



-^ 
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He Wolkmar sought, with haggard cheek, 

And voice that scarce his griefs might speak. 

Old Wolkmar, who, in castle-hall. 

Was hail'd De Harno's Seneschal ; 

A friend well tried, whose heart could feel. 

Though cas'd around in coat of steel : 

One who in close and deadly strife, 

To Hugo's shaft had ow'd his life. 

When with a force unerring, true. 

It pierc'd his foeman's corslet through. 

Ere on his helm from uprais'd hand 

Had fall'n the heavy death-dealt brand. 

xvin. 

Nor cold his welcome ! Soon was told 
The tale, which erst in days of old 
Might serve to mark each vassal's lot, 
Of hardy deed and deadly plot. 
Wolkmar sign'd his sorrowing friend 
His brief recital to attend ; 
And thus proceeded, when with care. 
He'd spread around his humble taxe, 
And the wood cup of home-brew'd mead 
Had fiird, to serve their mutual need. 



raoQtmar'l Coir. 

'TwBS on the Christian's ballow'd even 
To gladsome mirth or peDsnce gi^eD, 
When virtue and repentant vice 
Hail open'd gates of Paradise, 
Ere yet the golden beams of day 
In western skiea had died away. 
From out yon copse of alders slight, 
A hardy troop, in armour bright. 
Came bounding forth, intent to cross 
The turbid waters of the fosse. 
And seize the gate, ere yet he scann'd 
Their force, or balf the works were mann'd. 
But wary skill, of watohfiil guard 
Their purpose saw — their aim debarr'd. 
And the wild bugles' martial strain 
Aroused the neighbouring Tillage train. 
Who seize the brand, the axe, and spear, 
And brace the well-proved buckler, 
Their claim 'd assistance to afford. 
And aid their cloee-beleaguer'd lord. 
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Undismay'd, the gallant van 
Kush'd on, and storm'd the barbaean. 
To arms, to arms ! the bugle rings — 
Portcullis falls, and drawbridge swings ; 
The rattling chains, as down they fell. 
Bid defiance, loud and stern. 
A shout within, the fears dispel 
Of friends, who by that crash discern 
The moat is safe — a moment more 
Had stain'd the castle court with gore. 



Amidst this scene of blood and hate, 
I view'd, from off the postern gate, 
The noble leader of the train 
Eelinquish steed and bridle-rein. 
And, with a courage fierce and strong, 
Gut through his foes a path along. 
As awed they shrank with fear withal 
Lest deadly vengeance might befal. 
He heard the creaking bolts which stay 
The swinging bridge withdrawn away, 
And onwards rush'd, too late ; the tide 
Which fiow'd below his course defied ; 



Widi strainir:^ nisrve sod bazstmg Tem, 
E&g^» be sprang azLd gxa^'d the 
Twaa ean^c, ba£ eaogkt by bim in 
He swung aispended high in air. 
With &STT look of grim despair; 
Bright fbsh'd his corslet, as it rung 
With missies from each tnnet ftmg; 
Battled eadli bolt — each arrow true. 
From Brixholm s stout and stnbboim jew. 
Nor sent in vain — with dying gasp 
He writhed — then lost his iron grasp ; 
On, onwards, craTens ! — Storm the wall ! 
He said — ^the moat low told his fidl ; 
And in its sullen, cheerless ware. 
Bequeathed a cold, unhonour'd grave. 

'Twas then, as from a sable shroud, 
A ray shot from day's yeiUng cloud. 
And dying beams of setting sun 
Shone bright on flashing morion 
Of a brave troop of warriors gay, 
In armour clad, and war array. 
Who came De Harao's guests to be, 
Aud share his hospitality. 
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Ashton of ABhton led the way, 
With Sigismund of Brierleigh, 
Eke Sir Harold of the glen. 
With sturdy guard of chosen men. 
Panting their steeds, and out of breath. 
Fierce rush they on the scene of death. 
Slaughter the churlish imps of evil, 
Down, down each caitiff to the devil ! 
Fell from blaspheming troopers' tongue 
As lance and brand 'gainst corslet rung ; 
And they who had with early mom 
Base murder yiew'd with reckless scorn, 
By the avenging spirit led. 
At eve lay number'd with the dead. 



A vivid glare of flame, now high 
And deep, spread o'er the evening sky, 
And voices raised in wild despair. 
Loud swell'd amidst the troubled air; 
Fierce rang the cries of village raid. 
As loud the echoing woods repaid. 
Which told the task was not yet o'er 
Of mortal strife and streaming gore ; 
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*Twas then, freed from beleagur'd tower, 
De Harno issued, with his power ; 
Nor long the greeting — on they speed, 
Swift to avenge so foul a deed ; 
Nor few the deadly vows the while 
To make that blaze a funeral pile. 
Vain, futile vows ! for dying shout 
Proclaim 'd from far the ruffian rout, 
In darkening shades of night immersed. 
By various ways had now dispersed. 
Leaving, as through the wood they wind, 
Bevenge, despair, and grief behind. 



Whilst in pursuit the troopers range, 
I mark'd the banneret of Grange, 
As fast he sped in eager course. 
Nor lack'd the spur his willing horse ; 
Soon lost beneath the darkening shade. 
He dash'd within the holly glade. 
Where, shadow'd by the falling night 
He vanish'd from my failing sight: 
I mark'd him well, and well might know 
De Harno's dire and subtle foe. 
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Sir John De Wyyil long mth scorn, 
(A knight of gentle lineage born. 
Who to that gallant chieftain stood 
Cemented in the ties of blood. 
Whose fate it was — alas, his doom. 
That eve to die in manhood's bloom,) 
Had view'd De Hamo with a hate 
No friend could soothe — no time abate. 
For honours bought in battle fields. 
For favours gain'd when beauty yields. 
For all that noble knight may claim 
By chivalry's exalted name. 
Well for Grange, a branch unseen 
Obtruded through the shade between. 
And where I senseless stretch'd was found. 
Laid me extended on the ground. 
'Tis well ! the Devil, sages say. 
Protects his own in mortal fray. 
Until his race the goal has pass'd. 
Then vengeance claims its due at last. 



But what of Phoebe, Wolkmar ? Know 
Thy full extent of earthly woe. 

c 
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That night amidst the livid glare 
Of burning roofb and flaming brands. 
In vain her shrieks of keen despair 
Implored for mercy, at the hands 
Of fiends, who mocked her yvHd distress, 
And wreck'd her hopes of happiness. 
Her parents, on their cottage floor. 
Lay slain, their garments drench'd in gore. 
As, flick'ring high, the spreading flame 
Bose to efface those deeds of shame. 
Whilst she, poor maid, in prayer knelt by, 
Baising her sad and plaintive cry. 
Suppliant to that pitying throne 
Where rested now her hopes alone. 
Unto those holy realms above. 
Pure seat of Innocence and Love ; 
Her spirit through the veil of night 
Sought refuge in an angel's flight. 



She died as she had lived on earth, 
Severed, respected, from her birth. 
Ah, well may pity claim that tear 
For one, to thee, so justly dear. 



€t 
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Deep was her grief as loud on thee 
She called in her last agony ; 
Wolkmar," her dying words to me. 
Should you again lost Hugo see, 
This token give, my hands have wove. 
Last pledge of true but severed love. 
And tell him how my parting breath 
Has bless'd him in the pangs of death !" 
Inaudibly she spoke, and then 
Pronounced the name of Wolfenden, 
Quiver'd her lip, and, ever blest. 
She sank into eternal rest. 

XIX. 

Hf 4F ^ 4^ Hf 

^^^ ^^r ^^* ^^* ^^» 



Weeks have passed, and Hugo's grief 
In soothing time has found relief; 
Again he waits at Wolkmar's door 
Yet further tidings to implore. 
Wolkmar sighed ; he saw, with care. 
The working of his friend's despair ; 

c 2 
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The visage pale — the sunken cheek — 

The tongue which vainly strove to speak — 

The strong emotions of a mind, 

Which dared not dwell on scenes gone by. 

Nor cast one lingering look behind. 

To think of Phoebe were to die. 

Or lose the reason nature gave — 

A state more fearful than the grave. 



WioVkmax'i l^totp conttnuekf. 

On that dread night your parents fell ; 
No other news have I to tell. 
Save what relates to other themes 
Than those which harass Hugo's dreams. 
Twas merry in the hall that night. 
With gallants gay and ladies bright. 
And little reck'd they of the slain — 
Their thoughts flow'd in a merrier vein. 
Excepting one, a lovely dame. 
Far noted by the voice of fame ; 
Matchless, cast in beauty's mould, 
But slave to passions uncontroU'd. 
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Hers the art with grace to ply 
The harp's soft strings in revelry ; 
And stern the mind that did not bend, 
Her melting stanzas to commend^ 
As rose the voice seraphic sweety 
Where pathos and enchantment meet. 



Such was Maulverer s beauteous dame ; 
From proud St. Leon's blood she came. 
And rumour said in youth had she 
De Hamo known in Normandy, 
But, prone to flattery and praise, 
Maulverer first was doom'd to raise 
A passion which, in guileless breast, 
So fond is cherish'd and caress'd. 
Hers then the joyous winning smile — 
Hers then the bosom without guile. 
Wont to dispense, where'er it came, 
A halo round her magic name ; 
And few the poor, for miles around 
St. Leon's stern embattled mound. 
Who did not bless, in anxious prayer. 
The name of Moira Maulverer. 



I 
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But let that pass. When Nonnan itught 
To England's realm had proved a right. 
And Harold low on Hastings' plain 
Was number'd with the honoured slain. 
To ev'ry Norman baron stout^ 
The Saxon lands were portion'd out> 
De Harno's sire chose here to dwell, 
For rumour spoke the country well ; 
And soon these towers, in stately pride. 
With many a goodly castle vied. 
The Maulverer grant in Gleayeland lay, 
Through fairy Wharfedale lies the way, 
Beyond where Skipton's beetling tower 
Stands forth a proof of Clifford's power, 
Where Art aids Nature to enhance 
Bare scenes of beauty and romance. 
And Bolton's cloisters long shall last 
Proud trophy of the age gone past. 



Time on his fleeting wings has sped, 
De Harno's sire sleeps with the dead. 
Whilst the frail son, with end as vain. 
Threads through life's mazy course again. 
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Until the monumental wall 

Shall tell his deeds^ and mourn his fall. 

Oft would De Harno glad repair 

To visit Castle Maulverer, 

And ever he a welcomed guest — 

Such was its noble lord's behest. 

Oft would his presence grace the scene. 

Nor many days there pass'd between ; 

Each visit added to the zest, 

And soon he stood a slave confess'd 

To feelings which as vain we chide. 

As vainly we attempt to hide. 

*Twas in the month of lovely May, 

Ere yet had pass'd the morn away. 

He caird me, wild, with manners strange, 

I mark'd with grief the sudden change — 

" Wolkmar, await the evening hour. 

When Lady Moira seeks her bower. 

This packet give. Mind mortal eye 

Do not thy meeting then descry," 

He said. Aloft in saddle sprung. 

With spurning hoof the drawbridge rung. 

Nor long ere gallant steed and knight 

Were lost in distance to my sight. 



I took the packet, which I found 
With silk of maiden's blosh slight bound. 
And, tempted the contents to scan, 
The thread I broke ; — 'twas thus it ran. 

THE PENITENT. 

Why, deprived of a parting farewell, 

Should my heart from thy friendship be torn 

Forgive— oh, forgive, and dispel 
A sorrow too deep to be borne. 

My fault I shall ever bewail, 

To reoal it to me were to live ; 
My bosom was human and frail. 

The height of my madness forgive. 

Since we 'd met, although long, long the time. 
Yet still was I doom'd to deplore ; 

Though changed were my country and clime, 
I found my fond heart still adore. 

How could I be dead to the smile. 
Which the warm recollection of years 

Only rendered still dearer the while 
That nature sought refuge in tears. 



I 
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• 

That smile, which was wont to convey 
To my heart such a thrill of delight. 

In its beams had I revell'd by day, 
And dreamt of its sweetness by night. 

Until 'twas by heaven decreed. 
My chain to existence should sever, 

That my heart shoald with agony bleed, 
And our spirits be parted for ever. 

Now blighted and cold is that heart, 
'Tis wither d and fades to the blast, 

It yields to the canker-worm's smart. 
Which preys on its core to the last. 

The passion which seized on my breast. 
What effort of mine could remove ; 

Forgive, then, the bosom unblest. 
Whose crime was in daring to love. 

Never did suppliant kneel 

More deserving thy pity ; bestow 

What pride may forbid thee to feel, 
One smile which may mitigate woe. 

c 3 
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The glance which last shot from thine eye — 
Oh God I still it thrills through my frame. 

Where from that rebuke shall I fly. 

Which fills me with sorrow and shame ? 

But the beams yet of friendship may shine 
Through the dark gloomy shade of regret. 

And a heart so sweet moulded as thine, 
Be taught to forgive and forget. 

Let thy tenderness banish my care. 
Oh, bid my sear'd heart yet to live ! 

Drive not my fond soul to despair — 
Forgive me, sweet angel, forgive ! 



Didst thou thine errand, Wolkmar ? Yes, 

My duty dictated no less. 

'Twas on that eve I mark'd the blind 

Hallucination of her mind, 

And sigh'd that human life should be 

The slave of such a fantasy. 
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Self-created in the breast. 
Which knows not when 'tis truly blest ; 
Ever seeking more than Heaven 
Has to the lot of mortals given — 
Ever in quest of some new joy 
Possession dooms again to cloy. 
Such is the vain pursuit of youth, 
Unmindful of this sacred truth. 
That all on lasting pleasure bent. 
May find it centred in content. 



Woe to the mind which abuses 

Its peaceful and happy state ; 

She who her innocence loses, 

Discovers her error too late. 

No charm to her spirit is left — 

No solace to soothe her grief; 

Earth of all pleasure bereft. 

Possesses no zest for relief; 

The scenes which in innocence please. 

Are scenes that may never please more 

In vain does she seek for release. 

Or fly from the joys that before ' 
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To her dearest affections laid claim,- 
Lost, lost, and for ever in shame. 



But moralizing now is vain. 

To Lady Moira sad the pain 

Of feelings wildly ruled by fate, 

Cherish'd, to end in bitter hate. 

Suffice to say, they met again. 

Nor yet that meeting proved in vain ; 

For lovers* quarrels but abate. 

The flames of love to renovate. 

Ere many days an ambuscade 

Was in the castle forest laid. 

Where watch'd they for convenient hour. 

As signal'd from the donjon tower; 

For low its lord, by fever wild. 

Lay stricken, helpless as the child. 

Whose infant limbs and helpless frame. 

Perhaps born to swell the ranks of fame. 

As yet require a nurse's care 

To 'tend — to feed — the mind prepare. 

And with affection soothe its tears, 

And precepts teach for manhood's years. 
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Nor watch'd they long, ere on the plain 
Appear'd the Lady Moira s train. 
Then loud the shout, and fierce the charge, 
And soon the lady, left at large. 
With Brixholm's lord is seen to speed 
Nor spare they swift, but panting steed. 
Accursed plot ! woe worth that day. 
Dire harbinger of ruthless firay. 

Tis sad that the most open-hearted 

Are subject the first to be hurl'd 

From their prospects of joy, and be parted 

From those they most love in the world. 

'Tis sad to reflect that the mind 

Most noble, and firee from a stain. 

Is first to base treachery blind. 

And to sufier keen irony's pain. 

Ah, where shall we look for a friend, 

In a world, where, with pleasure and pelf, 

Each tries his own lot to amend, 

And honour lies centred in self? 

The mind, like the wandering bee. 

Tastes the fresh sweets on the flower. 

Which blossoms in spring on each tree. 

And seeks fresh dehght in its power ; 



li 
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While Passion, but rare in command, 
Urges each truant to stray. 
Desire joins with Love hand in hand, 
And Honour flies banish'd away. 

More of Maulverer wouldst thou know. 
Go search yon sullen fosse below ; 
That turbid, cold, unsparing flood. 
Was crimson'd with his life's best blood. 
'Twas he so gallantly defied 
The shafts of death, and bravely died, 
Paying the forfeit of his life. 
To win from shame an erring wife. 
Deserted by his heart's sole hope. 
Betray 'd by one esteem'd a friend. 
Too madden'd with dire fate to cope, 
He sought and found a warrior s end. 
Alas ! that such the fate should be 
Of one thus early doom'd to sever 
From life, and in eternity 
Close all his earthly cares for ever. 
That cross, which on yon turret high. 
Dark stands athwart the evening sky. 
To mark that eve De Harno raised. 
How often has he on it gazed. 
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In sullen, wild, and anxious mood ; 
Nor yet his gloomy fears subdued. 
He at its shrine a vow has made. 
To end his life in far crusade 
By Peter preach'd, that light may shine 
On darkened land of Palestine ; 
His gnawing conscience thus to free. 
Shrived by art of prelacy. 



But, hark ! my story yet may claim 
A tear for lost Maulverer's dame. 
Hers the part that night to fly. 
Nor brook the gaze of searching eye — 
Hers the lot to wear the weed 
For broken faith, and sinful deed. 
Oh, woman ! why has nature's laws 
Made thee the frail unvarying cause, 
Which chequers life with good or ill. 
As ever suits thy sovereign will ; 
Ever spoilt hke fretful child — 
Ever by winning art beguiled. 
Alas ! that thy fond heart should be 
Slave to. its own duplicity. 
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Day s last dissolving golden ray 

To other climes had stolen away, 

And for life's cheering beams instead, 

Night had her sable mantle spread, 

When strolling forth the scene to view, 

Gutting the breeze, there past me flew 

An arrow ; with unerring aim, 

From steady eye and hand it came ; 

And in its flight, direct and sure. 

Shot through the rampart embrazure. 

But trellis'd loop-hole proved too small — 

I mark'd a slender packet fall. 

Though cloth-yard shaft might entrance find. 

The freight it bore was left behind. 

Thus was it mark'd — ** To Adelaide, 

The Lady Moira's trusty maid." 

Go, speed thee, shaft, with right good will. 

From well proved bow of Befroville. 

Short was the purport, for her aid 

In earnest terms her lover pray d ; 

To give into her lady's hand 

The note enclosed. Such the command 

That morning given, ere death might sever 

Maulverer's withered hopes for ever. 
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THE DESERTED HUSBAND. 

Tis past — the entrancing delusion is o'er, 
Which beam'd on my hopes with a promise of 

bliss, 
That semblance of Heaven has faded — no more 
Can my fond soul be bless'd by thine innocent 

kiss. 

How brief since we met, all affection and love. 
Our bosoms united by feelings as pure 
As are fix'd in the breasts of the angels above : 
Oh, God I that such feelings should cease to 
endure ! 

I met thee with rapture, I saw thee with all 
The fond love of one who was doom'd to adore ; 
Alas, that the beauties which once could enthral. 
Should be shorn of the charms that adorn'd them 
before ! 

Say, was it just, when brief sickness assail 'd, 
That thy heart should despise, thy spirit abhor? 



Whistles from distant moor the lonely shiill 

cnriew, 
Ixtod acreams night's watchfol owl from daric and 

hoOowT yew ; 
Low croaks ill-boding laren. from the miii'd 

moond 
By night, dire h^tless omen, when she circles 

loond 
Those iried towen, which, foim ber lonely bed, 
Ill-omeo'd presage — presage of the dead. 
Such were the thiilling hoirois of that feaiful 

night; 
Well might they boldest warder's fearless heart 

affright; 
Soon aloof they ceased to hold their careless 

reyel. 
That night, sure, moaning Earth held converse 

with the DeviL 
Bine burnt expiring blaze of dingy guard-room 

fire. 
Like dying flame of brand, ever vaulting higher. 
So flickers the parting soul, ere flies that sainted 

ray 
Of heavenly semblance, to bless'd realms away. 
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E en now, my tongue recoils, the dreary tale 

to tell, 
Of what, on that unhallow'd night befel ; 
Ere yet the castle clock had toll'd the midnight 

hour, 
A female form stood on yon ivied tower ; 
Mournful, she invok'd Maulverer's still loved 

form. 
Half lost her cries in bleak unpitying storm ; 
Again sad plaints she raised of wretchedness 

and woe. 
Then headlong, madly plunged, in sullen fosse 

below ! 
Preserve me ^ Holy Heaven, from that waste of 

mind. 
Which, of its strength, leaves not a wreck behind ! 



END OF CANTO THE FIRST. 



CANTO THE SECOND. 



THE FETE AT WESTON. 



*<Look about you — look about you, Master Slyboots—the 

bees are out." 

Old Plat. 

" Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 
Under the blossom which hangs on the bough." 

Shakspeabe. 



CANTO THE SECOND. 



There were four knights, renown'd were they 

For wassail by night, and stirrup by day, 

Expert at battle-axe, lance, or mace. 

Equalled by few in the hardy chase ; 

little they reck'd through their varying life. 

Save pleasure in peace, and honour in strife. 

Sir Harold to Emmeline bent his knee. 

In knightly grace and gallantry ; 

Of comely person and stalwart frame. 

Few might descent more noble claim ; 

Whilst the beaming glance of his searching eye 

Was fraught with the spirit of chivalry. 

The maiden was fair, and many a lance 

For her had been splintered in love's romance. 

D 
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Light golden her tress, soft melting blue 
Were her eyes, in Heaven's enamell'd hue ; 
Graceftd her form, entrancing it stole. 
Thrilling with rapture the depth of the soul ; 
And her arch, winning smile, from guile so &ee^ 
Was a charm to dispel misanthropy. 
Sir Harold to her, as to Being divine. 
Paid homage, and knelt at her spotless shrine ; 
Whilst the blush on her cheek and downcast eye 
Came, unbidden heralds, to usher a sigh. 
She lov'd with flame as pure and bright 
As the silver beams of the Queen of night. 
The pride of De Vavasour's house was she. 
Once famed in fertile Lombardy. 

II. 

To Edith, fair daughter of Hellyfield Peel, 
Did Ashton of Ashton a suppUant kneel ; 
A man scarce in years, though the herald of fame 
For prowess in arms had high vaunted his name ; 
His heart, as the dew of the night, from stain free, 
Form'd to perish at morn in its purity. 
Beat quick as the damsel's bright glance wily fell. 
Enthralling his frame with a magical spell. 
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He sued for her love with the fervour of youth, 

And his cheek was deep ting'd with the spirit of 
truth. 

But Edith was coy — a young, blushing coquette, 

With soft, dreamy eyes, and loose tresses of jet ; 

Her light heart as fickle as Spring's sunny beams. 

Which flicker and play as occasion beseems. 

Now warm and expanded, the cloud stealing o'er, 

Coquettes with each ray, as it sports in the 
shower. 

Enshrouding awhile &om the sun's cheering 
glow 

The veil'd face of nature, all drooping below ; 

Soon the radiance of Summer in gay splendour 
shines. 

To burst the full buds which Spring coyly en- 
twines 

With nature's sUght cords, till the sweet-scented 
birth 

Of blossoms perfiime with rich incense the earth. 

Frail, beautiful blossoms, your fragrance dis- 
pense. 

And drown, with your odours enraptur'd, each 
sense, 

D 2 
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Save the soft thrill of Heayen, pervading, tho' 

brief, 
The soul as it flies to thy aid for reUef ; 
Awhile free to revel, ere Autumn's mild day 
Shall scatter matured, life's ripe blessings away, j 

And memory alone, like to story once told. 
Survives but to perish in Winter s bleak cold 



III. 

Such was Edith, and such power 
As hers ne'er slept in beauty's bower. 
Unknown, unfelt, nor yet unsung 
By hoary bard or warrior young. 
The harp in hall join'd loud in song, 
And zephyrs bore her name along, 
Thro' vaulted roof and Gothic aisle. 
The tender passion to beguile. 
Of hearts which beat their claim to prove 
In honour's field to Edith's love. 
Ruthless coquette, oh ! why has Heaven 
To breasts so cold, unfeeling, given 
The wile to wound the generous heart 
With venom'd and more galling dart 
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Than death itself, mth all its power. 
Possesses as its cheerless dower ? 
Ruthless coquette, for thee has bled 
The hero on his gory bed ; 
For thee has sunk to peaceful rest 
The manly heart, betray'd, unblest, 
Humbled beneath the bitter stroke 
That first on fond delusion broke ; 
Woe that your brief and giddy reign 
Should harbinger but scorn and pain. 



IV. 



Hail to thee, damsel of my tale, — 
Hail; heiress sweet of Ribblesdale ; 

Long shall song 

Thy fame prolong 
er Cleaveland's fairest hill and vale'; 

What maid like thee 

Swells minstrelsy 

In strains seraphic, pure ? 

In measures bright, 

Let bards unite, 

Thy praises to insure 
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To after times. 

In pleasant rhymes. 

And sing thy virgin love ; 

Thrice happy he. 

Who bless'd may be, 

like constancy to prove. 
And learn that woman's heart can bleed. 
And for affection wear the weed. 
With calm, soft, pure, but firm resolve. 
From which can priest nor time absolve. 

v. 

Such were thy hallow'd feeUngs, never 
From thy fancy's god to sever. 
Keeping thy vow at holy shrine. 
To call a fondly lov'd one thine ; 

Despite the storm. 

Despite the sea^ 
Or thy dread form, adversity ; 

Despite each chance 

Which may befed. 

By sea, plague, lance, — 

Despite them all. 
And prove, as holy writers sing, 
A woman's love — a fqarful thing. 



\ 
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VI. 

Hail to constancy so rare, 
Bertha, beauteous damsel fair, 
Of Bibblesdale and Gumbermere. 
Sweet, lovely victor of Sir Adam's pride, 
The star ascendant of his earthly lot. 
The present loadstone and the future bride. 
The partner of his sorrows, long forgot 
By all, save those who read on lowly stone 
The tale of deeds that for his faults atone. 

VII. 

Faults, alas ! oh, who from faults is free, 
However poor and lofty his degree ? 
Seek not pure virtue in the humble cot. 
Nor yet believe it is the prince s lot ; 
Alike temptation courts the high and low, 
Life's stream unsullied may not constant flow; 
However pure the source from which it springs, 
It flows not long, ere joining streamlet brings 
Strength to the limpid water, as it steals 
From vale to vale, and each its rill reveals. 
As ever and anon some turbid stain 
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Brings the pollution of the peopled plain. 
Sir Adam, in those half-dark ages bom. 
Nature had form'd his station to adorn ; 
Less to war's evils than bless'd peace inclined. 
Of manly person and superior mind ; 
Unto De Harno next of kin he stood, 
And social friendship strengthen'd ties of blood; 
Whilst kindly feeUngs and affection bland. 
With manhood's years had grown up hand in 

hand. 
Dispensing social balms, which cheering flow 
From friendship's altars, pure as Alpine snow. 



VIII. 

Such were the knights, whose days gone by, 
We recal with worth's tribute — a passing sigh — 
And such their loves ; but Sigismund swore, 
A Knight of the Cross, he would revel in gore ; 
No maiden within his sear'd heart had a place, 
He'd lov'd, been deserted, and now with a grace. 
Thro' which might be traced, thro' thy veil, non- 
chalance, 
Frivolity, emblem of volatile France. 
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A love for the flagon, a love for his name, 
A love, too, for honour and trumpet of fame, 
A love to exterminate Musselman Khoord, 
A love, to be brief, to sum up in a word 
Of everything novel — anything wrong 
That to the ranks of romance might belong ; 
Nor yet was his heart, tho' his follies thus stood. 
The wilful promoter of other than good ; 
His virtues his own, then pardon his crimes 
Or actions, the common delight of the times. 

IX- 

The harp's enlivening sweetest strains 
In melody float through Weston s halls ; 
Bright hopes of bliss and fitiul pains, 
As dark'ning shade of twilight falls. 
By turns possess the lover s breast. 
Or bosom chaste of troubled maid ; 
Delusion had their visions drest 
In guise of bliss, or hopes betray'd. 
As cold or sanguine views impart 
Each varied impulse to the mind. 
To desolate or cheer the heart. 
As words fall cold or looks grow kind. 

D 3 
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The glances bright from beauty's eye. 

The sparkUng wit and manners gay. 

Cold sages firm resolves deh, 

And drive Misanthropy away ; 

For who such stirring scenes may scan. 

And say their joys he does not feel ? 

Alas ! unhappy, cheerless man, 

A hidden treasure cased in steel. 

To thy dark breast are blessings given 

Thy better feelings to engage. 

To give thy soul a taste of Heaven, 

And light thy life's dark pilgrimage. 

Love's altar, shrine of veneration, 
In Weston's hall that night was rais'd, 
Each beauty claiming admiration. 
Granted a smile as her suppliant praised. 
The goddess above the f^te presiding. 
Cast fetters of flowers as bent the throng; 
She led them, in playful mirth deriding 
The thraldom of man as she pass'd along. 
Her beauteous face, her falling hair. 
Her breast so perfect, chastely swelling. 
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Like matchless "work of art, so rare. 
That nature seem'd herself excelling. 
Her smile so sweet, her step so light, 
So winning, arch, and deep her glance, 
As morn's chaste planet's rays, all bright, 
She moy'd a creature of romance. 
Submissive to her throne, there came 
The courtly knight of aye degree, 
Each owning at her feet a flame. 
Tribute to love's divinity. 

XI. 

And who was she whose winning art, 
Her form in angel's guise, so pure 
That night, might feelings deep impart. 
That time alone might lingering cure ? 
To thee, fair maiden, on thy throne, 
The anxious look — stol'n glances cast, 
Told of feelings long unknown, 
Slaves to beauty's power at last. 
Thrice happy maid, in pastime gay 
Enjoy thy triumph — care is near — 
Swift pass life's happy hours away; 
Time hastens, maid of Cumbermere. 
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Thy spotless bosom heaves for one 

More precious than Golconda's mine 

To thy fond heart, for him alone 

Thou Uv'st to call him only thine ; 

To join him in life's varied round. 

Soothe each grief and share each pleasure. 

To be round his existence wound. 

Best loved on earth — his heart's own treasure. 

xn. 

On Cynthia's throne she sate in pride, 

A bubbling fountain sparkled round, 

A playful child lay by her side 

With myrtle wreath his temples bound ; 

His form, by roses half concealed, 

Had bow and arrow near it placed ; 

An opening in the flowers reveal'd 

A quiver which his shoulders graced ; 

Above was perched her cherish'd dove. 

Amidst a wreath of thyme and rue, 

Emblem of unchanging love^ 

That o'er the boy its shadow threw ; 

Around were placed these words — " Beware, 

Frail mortals, of Love's potent spell ; 
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Approach with awe young Cupid's lair. 
Lest sprites of mischief ring your knell." 

XITI. 

Above, with orange flowers entwined. 
Dependent hung a slender ohain, 
Whose gold and silver links combin'd 
Two mimic torches to sustain ; 
Upon a scroll these lines were trac'd — 
" This emblem, hapless mortals, view, 
Of love by light of reason graced. 
Earth's purest bliss and hallow'd too. 
To Cupid's range the world is free ; 
He reigns supreme in beauty's bower ; 
Like to the truant busy bee 
He sips the sweets of many a flower ; 
But if a transient joy he brings^ 
How soon the vain delusion flies. 
What anguish from communion springs, 
When rifled fragrance droops and dies. 
Then bind his vows with Hymen's chain, 
Nor fly pure bonds, in pity given. 
Unholy passions to restrain. 
And bliss to sanction blessed by Heaven!' 
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XIV. 

And now approached each lover fair. 
To leacn his future destined lot ; 
Sir Harold stepped from out the train, 
And Cupid straight an arrow shot. 
To Emmeline's fair form it sped, 
And thus the note to her addressed — 
'* Claim him, maiden, and be wed 
To one who stands thy slave confessed. 
In pity lend a willing ear. 
Maid of smiles — maid of beauty ! 
Thy bosom's cherished hope is near ; 
He fondly loves— fulfil thy duty." 
The maiden's bosom heaved a sigh. 
Obedient to Love's arch command ; 
And in her timid downcast eye, 
His happy doom the lover scann'd. 

XV. 

Ashton of Ashton then came to the altar, 
Sorrow's dark mantle o'ershadow'd his brow 
With anguish of heart, that made his voice 

falter. 
To Hymen and Cupid he tendered his vow ; 
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The bow of the boy was bent but in vain, 
The axrow, o'erdiawn^. rebounded again. 
And startled the dove which over him flew, 
And dropp'd on his breast a rent blossom of rue. 
With which, she in innocent pastime had played, 
Then circled again to her own little glade. 
The knight, half abashed, cast at Edith a glance. 
The coquette, exulting, sly eyed him askance. 
And laughed long and loud at her sovereign 

sway,. 
As with a gay youth, she topped lightly away. 
Choosing the path^ the most tempting before 

her. 
Careless and lost to the anguish, that rived 
The heart of her truest, her fondest adorer. 
And bhghting pure feelings — how seldom 

revived. 



XVI.. 



Sir Sigismond from out the throng, 
In martial state next stalk'd along« 
And, smiling at the Gx)ddess, bent 
His knee in sportive merriment. 
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Love laughed loud — the fickle page 
Sought the glance of Cynthia's eye ; 
Then sprigs of orange flower and sage 
Cast forth right bUthe and merrily ; 
Then playfully to light he drew 
A cap of folly, so Fame tells. 
And at the knight the offering threw, 
'Midst tinkling shrill of silver bells : — 
Arrested by his flowing plume, 
Their varied sound soft discord made, 
As slow he glided from the room. 
Sport of the frolic masquerade. 

XVII. 

But who is he that next advances. 

With courdy mien and searching eye ? 

Cynthia's self that form entrances, 

She shrinks in bashful modesty 

To hide the blush that o'er her cheeks 

Expanding with celestial glow, 

In purity the doom bespeaks 

Of suppliant bless'd who stands below. 

Arch Cupid from his rosy bed 

Descended as on fairy wings ; 
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To Cynthia's side he blithely led 
Sir Adam, whom the muse now sings ; 
Then placed him on a vacant seat 
Near the Goddess — side by side ; 
Oh, where the place more aptly meet? 
Let Envy's falsehood vainly chide, 
For guileless hearts, with bosoms free. 
From the vile dross that sullies this 
Vain world with endless jealousy. 
Souring the cup with mortal bliss ! 
Young Cupid gazed awhile, and flung 
The quiver, bow, and wings aside ; 
The harp's enliv ning strains soft rung, 
As oflf he ran his grief to hide. 
That now he might no more distress 
With mingled hope, where joy and pain 
In turn might gladden or oppress. 
Till Hymen's hallow'd peace shall reign. 
The dove from out her bower flew. 
In haste she left her peaceful rest. 
And, emblem of affection true, 
Sought refuge in fair Bertha's breast. 
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xvm. 



Twas merry in haD — ^'twas meiry in bower, 

Twas merry the scene aronnd. 

In gay festiyity passed each hour. 

And care no entrance found ; 

By the moon'schaste lightinthednsky grove — 

So gossips sly alleged — 

To Bertha as they guileless rove. 

Sir Adam's troth was pledged. 

The night was hushed, and the qmv'iing leaf 

Of the aspen danced on high. 

As the spirit of Love affording relief 

To the calm, stole gently by ; 

It came on a sigh to the chills of night. 

From the maiden's troubled breast. 

But slily returned to be owned, with affiight, 

Her bosom's cherished guest. 

XIX. 

And Emmeline and Harold, too, 

Their ev'ry thought by love possess'd. 

As fast the hours unheeded flew, 

That night by sanguine hopes were bless'd ; 
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They keu d not that the cheering gleam 
Of sunshine oft portends a shower^ 
That life's hest joys are but a dream, 
That summer's skies see thunders lower. 
Briefj transient bliss/ thine hour is past 
In vain delusion, wayward fate 
Had doom'd that it should be their last. 
Faint flick nng ray of joy — too late 
They found the clouds of evil hover 
O'er the paths where flowers were strewn. 
To breathe their fragrance round each lover. 
And scatter sweets — alas ! too soon 
To be dispell'd in evil day 
Beneath misfortune's blighting shade. 
That withers life's fair bloom away^ 
And leaves but tales of hopes betray'd. 

XX. 

They sat on the banks of the bubbUng stream 
Of beauteous Wharfe, at the midnight hour. 
When floated in cadence its voice to their 

dream. 
Which spoke but of bliss, as the soothing 

power 
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Of nature's low murmors were hushed in the 

sweet, 
Wild warbling notes, as they stole thro* the 

vale 
On the zephyr's light wings, and plaintive 

greet 
Love's fears —thy notes, lone nightingale, 
When soul meets soul. 
Each care at rest. 
And nature's control 
Is lost to the breast. 
Which is bless'd with more than earthly 

blessing, 
With gleams of bliss sent from above ; 
Glad dream of joy, each charm possessing 
That heart may know, when love meets love. 

XXI. 

Such that night Sir Harold's lot, 
And thine, fair flower of Weston — stay — 
Stay, ye passing hours — forgot, 
The past, and present, and the day 
Which the fleeting hand of time 
Tells by Weston's swelling chime. 
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Approaches — ah ! for love too fast, 
When dawn may prove such scene the last — 
For this world is a world of pleasure and pain, 
If pleasure abound^ then sorrow again. 
With sudden spell, like hidden snare. 
Checks the wild pulse with bUghting care. 
And youth's serene, auspicious day 
Is dimmed by griefs dark, sombre ray ; 
Alas, that pain should joy relieve. 
Or truth our sanguine hopes deceive. 

XXII. 

Bertha, thy breast 

That eve was blest 
By the idol to which it bent ; 

Nor woe was there. 

Nor endless care. 
To mar thy heart's content ; 

Thy soul was rais'd. 

Thy beauty prais'd. 
And Love's too transient bUss, 

Now sooth'd thy frame, 

Now fann'd thy flame. 
Oh ! bless'd is state like thin ! 
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When earth is lost in heavenly joy. 
Fond hearts in bosoms beating. 
Free from all save love's alloy. 
Bosom with bosom meeting. 
Heaving in soft dalliance, kind. 
Unmindful that they burn 
With flames that ardent bless mankind 
In youth, but ne'er return 

When the hand of age 

Has sullied life's page. 
And left poor mortals, driven 

By the cares and woes 

That sear'd age knows. 
To seek their hopes in Heaven ; 
For the blissful hours of youth gone by. 
Once bloom'd, have bloom'd, alas, to die ! 



XXIII. 



Brierleigh's heart — thus wayward fate. 
Which ever crosses man's intentions — 
That night was taught — so bards relate- 
The power of subtle love's inventions. 
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To catch that heart, however sear'd, 
And strike again, in cadence sweet, 
The strings of love, nor hindrance fear'd, 
When yet those strings for love are meet. 
He met the sweet Glaudine that eve, 
Claudine of fairy Gilsland's brook, 
A maid whose heart could ne'er deceive. 
Nor yet her tender, guileless look ; 
With downcast eyes, so pure and chaste. 
They made his lonely breast a waste. 
As o'er the festive throng her lay. 
In melting strains, was borne away. 



SONG — THE KNIGHT AND^THE LADY. 



The moon shone bright in the month of June, 

On a lady's lonely bower, 

A plaintive voice in sweetest tune 

Soft swell'd with thriUing power. 

As low, a lute in feeble strain 

Responded in mournful notes of pain. 
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That voice rose sweetly, yet unstrung 

Were the chords of the maiden's mind, 

As ever anon she trembling sung 

Her plaint to the passing wind. 

That rustled the forest and rippled the flood. 

And play'd with her griefs in a tell-tale mood. 

Where the deep-flowing stream of the silent 

Aire 
Washed the turrets of haughty De Vaux, 
In night's deep shade, a charger rare 
Emerged from the woods so slow, 
That eye might scarce his progress track. 
As proudly he carried a knight on his back. 

Hark to the blast that comes from yon shore. 

The voice of the maiden is mute ; 

Her heart beats high, and now np more 

Swell the melting strains of her lute ; 

The knight and his charger have breasted the 

flood. 
And the postern is gain'd, where impatient she 

stood. 
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They have met — they have loved — they have 

plighted their troth, 
The gay knight was as false as the wind, 
Or the silvery beams, that shone bright on them 

both 
As he swore to be faithAil and kind. 
Behind, on his charger, he lifted the fair. 
And he breasts once again the deep stream of 

the Aire. 

Alas, noble Bayard ! the keen spur may goad. 
But vain is thy rider s strong hand. 
Thy strength is unable to bear up thy load. 
Are they lost ? — may they reach not the land ? 
A plunge and a ripple — a smooth placid stream, 
And the rocks cease to echo death's wild piercing 
scream. 

XXIV. 

She ceased — ^he feels again the power 
Of love usurp its sway. 
And bows, as bends beneath the shower. 
That falls in blithesome May, 

E 
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The buds, which fire^ burst xdXo birth. 
And cast perfumes arouixd. 
And balmy fragranoe of the earth 
Bespeaks that sweeto abound 
Where^ a brief space erst^ was seen . 
Little save the sylyan green. 
Beauteous, but devoid of all 
That sweetness which ]dnd nature gives. 
To bless the scene, the mind enthral. 
And prove that fragrant beauty lives. 
Oh ! where the man, can truly say. 
The pleasure of the world he proves ; 
Seek not where worldly motives sway. 
But seek the heart which fondly loves. 
The fragrance of the human mind 
Is his, and truly his alone. 
Whose days of youth, not yet behind. 
Are left, but calls the world his own ; 
Where all in brightest colours meet — 
All beautiful — all fair and sweet. 
His days of hopeful promise greet. 
Nor sullied yet his brightest page 
Of life, by disappointed age. 
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XXV. 

Brierleigh saw the maid^ and strove 
To calm the rising flame of love, 
Hope blighted once, with care he views 
Her dazzling bright^ unsullied channs ; 
Abash'd,. lest she should cold refiise 
EUs suit, he feels those wild alarms 
Which those who madly love too well 
Alone may feel — alone can tell. 
He thought of one, his heart's own maid, 
Who once had subtly fann'd his flame, 
To leave it sear'd and unrepaid. 
And shake his wildly harrow'd frame 
With words of pity, as of grief 
The offspring of a breaking heart. 
Which found in bitter tears relief— 
That fate had destined them to part ; 
The parting locket, which for years 
The truth of friendship's test might show, 
Next came, bedew'd with falling tears, 
That laved a bosom cold as snow. 

s2 
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For ah, alas ! his love was tme. 
His passion by no art restndn'd. 
Whilst hers but tended to undo. 
Her feelings forced — ^her passion feign'd. 
Reflection brought with it regret. 
Regret loud sounded love's deep knell. 
And soon his heart leam'd to forget 
Oh, not its &lsehood, but its spell. 

XXVI. 

Thus thought the knight, 

As in joyous deUght 
He sported, and strove to deceive ; 

Himself once betray'd. 

He look'd on the maid 
As a volatile daughter of Eve ! 

The night had worn. 

And the rosy mom 
Dispersed the darksome gloom. 

When the maidens opprest 

With fatigue, sank to rest. 
To awake with the morn's stolen bloom. 

The forests' fair flowers 

Shook ofi*, in bright showers, 
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The dew, as they burden'd the air 
With fragrant perfume. 
Wafting sweet thro* each room, 

To hallow the couch of the fair ; 
And love stole in, too. 
Their soft breasts to subdue. 

And wound with his arrows of bliss ; 
There well leave him awhile. 
Their bright dreams to beguile, 

With his dearly prized tribute — a kiss. 

XXVII. 

The gay f(§te is ended, and Sigismund's breast, 
As he thought of the form to his heart fondly 

press d. 
Beat wildly disturbed, with a magical thrill 
That led his soul captive despite of his will. 
In vain did he call to his aid false pride. 
Honour came thither, unasked, to chide; 
A tempest of feeUngs conflicting arose 
In his breast, as he sank to that calm repose 
That sweetens the slumbers when thoughts 

steal in 
More hallow'd by virtue than shadow'd by sin. 
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The arts of the ''Tempter" had fleeted away. 

Dispersed by a purer and holier ray. 

That shone forth from heayen, and gilded his 

dream. 
The offspring of Wisdom, and Yirtae the 

theme — 
Where Vice clasp'd Morality's form, to recoil. 
And be banish'd to droop in sin's cold, sterile 

soil. 

XXVIII. 

How many a mom of life has begun 

With the cheering beams of a fostering sun ! 

Mist of the night — ^away — away ! 

Giye place to day's bright and congenial ray, 

The dispenser of joy, as the light zephyrs sport, 

Thro' groves where earth's halcyon spirits resort. 

And the sweet-scented flowers, call'd to life by 

their kiss 
In nature's soft blush, form a region of bliss ! 
Where the songs of the breeze in soft melody 

flow. 
And the soul feels entranced in this heaven 

below. 
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Where all that is pure, all that is sweety 
All the joys of our being, in ecstasies meet, 
And the hours of misfortune^ till time shall 

redeem. 
Are lost in delight and oblivion's dream. 
Sweet mom of existence, presei^ewith thy breath, 
The breeze that soft sighs thro* gay youth's 

happy bower, 
The whirlwind of night brings destruction and 

death; 
Alas ! must it perish ? it dies in an hour — 
Yes, dies with the parting ^olian strain, 
That mourns the short triumph of pleasure 

o'er pain ! 

XXIX. 

All is hush'd in Weston's halls, 
Still'd are the harp*s enlivening sounds. 
With deep-toned voice the warder calls 
" All's well !" as ceasd his nightly rounds ; 
And the sharp clang of trumpet shrill 
Proclaims the burst of rosy morn. 
As o'er each distant echoing hill 
Aloft the martial strains are borne. 
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Awakening feather d songsters lay, 

To matin in the blush of day. 

Warriors, arouse ye— O hark to yon sigh, 

'Tis the breath of the morning that brings a 

reply. 
And the bugle's loud warning wild floats thro' 

the air, 
'Tis a summons to arms ! Up ! — for danger 

prepare. 
Revellers, arouse ye — why sleep, when the 

hand 
Of death is triumphing with halter and brand ; 
The work of destruction speeds merrily on. 
And Brixholm, thy beauties for ever are gone. 
Thy walls they are red, thy courts they are 

gory. 
And the name of thy chief only lives now in 

story. 

XXX. 

The call is heard— the banners, display d. 
Flutter and wave, to the breeze wide flung, 
From bended bow is the range essay 'd. 
To their arms have the warriors sprung; 



^^-li 
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The strong-nerved axm, and well-train'd eye 

Prepare for that fearful strife. 

Where the shafts of death and destiny 

Dissever the frail thread of life. 

The phantom mist that silver d each hill. 

Dissolved in the sun's bright ray ; 

And the dew, as pure as the crystal rill, 

Fell like tears as it fleeted away. 

Yon blast brought tidings, alas, of woe ! 

Of mortal strife and need ! 

Of kinsmen summoned to meet the foe. 

To avenge the wrongs of the dead ! 

The trumpet sounds ! — the war-horse neighs. 

And chivalry straight the call obeys ; 

Nor yet is there time the tale to tell. 

To maiden's ear, or say — farewell. 



END OF CANTO U, 



£ 3 



CANTO THE THIRD. 



THE RAID OF WYVIL. 



" Man is oar foe, and Buoh 'tis ours to slay.*'— Btbon. 



« 



In spring and in autunuii thy glories of shade 
Unhononr^d shall flourish, unhonour'd shall fade; 
For soon shall be lifeless, the eye and the tongae 
That TieVd them with rapture, with rapture that sung." 

Scott. 



CANTO THE THIKD. 



I. 

Walkmar has sunk to his lonely rest. 
Honour d his years and his memory blest, 
Hugo on rampart^ Hugo in hall^ 
Is hail'd the castle seneschal. 
Bright flames the guard-room fire on high. 
The brimming goblets circling fly. 
Bleak is the night, and hard the rain 
Patters against the casement pane ; 
That night an hour in festive glee 
He join'd the mirthsome revelry. 
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Load pelts the storm in its pitiless rage, 
Lightly its powers the mind engage. 
When lost in oblivion's golden dream 
The song floats high and the goblets stream. 
" Silence thy boast !" cried Lascelles bold, 
WeVe heard thy story three times told, 
Thou'st killed three squires — slain a knight. 
And won a lass so blooming bright, 
Storm'd a church — ^murder'd a priest. 
And .drank thyself to a notable beast !" 
ttolmer, in wrath, his cup straight flung, 
Against opposing wall it rung. 
Quick thence descending on the floor 
Dispeird Ned Strafibrd's lengthened snore ; 
'' By all vile gods of the heathen heaven. 
As freely as 'ds lent, now given," 
Cried Ned, in wrath ; their brands are cross'd. 
But soon is the scene of tumult lost. 
For quarrels of revellers void of foe» 
As readily raised, so readily go. 
Gome, tune up, Bambro', blithely troll, 
Thy stave of the lass and the wassail bowl. 
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SONG. 

O giv6 me the Wasfeail ! O give me the bowl ! 

O give nie the soldiers life ! 
With the ready hand and the dauntless sool 

That shuns not toil and strife ; 
He fights for his home^ he fights for his friends, 

He fights for his country true ; 
And when he returns^ to make him amends. 

He seeks his coy maiden to woo, to woo. 

He seeks his coy, &c. &c. 



Beseeching he kneels, and in suppliant tone 

Bequests the fair forfeit be paid, 
Which for his deeds, he claims as his own, 

Performed for the love of his maid ; 
He presses her to him, he gives her a kiss. 

He swears that his heart is still true ; 
But when she has loved him, and melted in 
bliss. 

He leaves his poor maiden to rue, to rue, 
He leaves his poor maiden, &c. &c. 
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Then he's off to the wars, and his mind often 
flies 

To the scenes of his falsehood ; his grief 
In the dark hours of night, in unbidden sighs 

Finds vent, which affords not relief; 
For his heart, it is sad, and anon pass jd control. 

The stings of his conscience not few ; 
He drowns all his cares in the deep wassail bowl. 

But still to his standard is true, is. true, 
But still to his standard, &c. &c. 



Bravo, Bambro' ! what ! Hugo ? pshaw ! 

So soon preparing to withdraw ? 

Up with thy ballad while yet in the mood ; 

Well pledge thee a bumper to bold Bobin Hood ! 



BALLAD. 



Bold Robin, he was a forester true, 
His baldric rich and sheen ; 

His bow was made of Sherwood yew, 
His dress was Lincoln green. 
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*Tis sung, it was his chief deUght 
To strike the king s fat buck. 

With Little John, by day or night 
And stout old friar Tuck. 



Oft would he rob on the king s highway. 

And stop both knight and boor. 
But ever yet was known to pay 

A tribute to the poor \ 
He waylaid bishop— he waylaid priest. 

And ever right courteously 
The bowl they quaff 'd^ and paid for the feast 

All under the greenwood tree. 

" Come, shrive me, my time on esurth is brief," 

Cried Kobin to Friar Tuck, 
" Beshrew thy heart, thou cozening thief, 

I wish thee no worse luck ; 
Come, pledge me a bumper, thou king of the 
moor. 

High let the goblet wave : 
Thou'st ta en from the rich to bless the poor. 

What more wouldst thy conscience crave?" 
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Bold fiobin now sleeps ia Kirklees' mead^ 

Beneath the walls so grey. 
His spirit untamed, low rests with the dead. 

That spirit so fierce and gay ; 
The evening breeze, through whispering trees, 

Bewaird his parting hour. 
While vesper bell, as slow it fell. 

Sad peal'd from abbey tower. 



Brave Bobin is gone — a lonely stone 

Tet stands to tell his lot, 
Alas ! 'tis dreary and alone, 

Unlike his name — ^forgot ; 
Three arrows he shot o'er plain and dell, 

'' Mark ! mark each shot/' he cried. 
To be buried, his wish, where the last one fell. 

Then feebly smiled and died. 



The raven she croaks on Kirklees* tower, 
When night is dark and drear ; 

She (»roaks at the silent and midnight hour 
When danger approaches near ; 
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Then blaze up the fagot^ then fasten the door, 

Proud Baron of Kirklees* Hall ; 
Bemember the omen, which loud o'er the moor 

Preceded poor Bobin s fall. 

He ceased — ^ioud applauses re-echoed around, 
Applauses which ever in revel abound. 
But Hugo was sad — ^an ill-boding fear 
That night had forewam'd him that danger was 

near; 
He had join'd in the wassail — had join'd in 

the song. 
And revelry's wings had borne him along ; 
In enchantment of mirth he had tried to forget 
The evil forebodings which haunted him yet. 
For ever anon through the night had he paced 
Bound the wcdls, and each change in the 

heavens had traced. 
As the tempest pass'd by, and the stars over- 
head 
In bright lustre mark'd how the hours slowly 

sped. 
He rose from the table with low sinking heart. 
He felt, unknown why, a regret to depart. 
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He stood in the bold and stem resolnte form 
Which marks and prepares for the strength of 

the storm; 
Like stout British mariner, hardy and true. 
The greater his perils, the less they subdue. 
" Hear me, brave comrades, ere revel may rend 
From the hand of the soldier his honour, attend : 
Forget not that mirth, loud wassail, and wine. 
On duty, may seldom with honour combine. 
Hark to yon chime from the lone chapel tower. 
Loud sounds the clang of the new morning hour. 
Come, stir thee, Ned Strafford ! Will Lascelles, 

be brief 1 
Turn out, my brave men, for the morning's 

relief. 
Mind your dull senses in sleep be not lost ; 
Be steady, each man, and alert on his post. 
Shame to that soldier, disgrace to his name. 
Who suffers his deeds to be branded by fame !" 

III. 

Beturn we now to the mom which first 
On the opening scene of our cantos burst; 
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By Weston's wearied revellers prest. 

The downy pillow gave balmy rest ; 

As the sun o'er the turrets in splendour arose, 

Dispelling the halcyon calm of repose. 

Bright visions of revel and masquerade 

Still haunted the dreams of warrior and maid ; 

Becalling to fancy, in rapture's delight, 

The scenes of enchantment enjoy'd through the 

night ;— 
The touch of the lute, and the harp's soft swell. 
And the tones of the vows they loved so well. 
True to the life, scenes of pleasure and pain. 
With all their sensations, were acted again. 
Happy mortals, sleep on! Soon the bugle's 

shrill breath 
Shall awaken to tidings of horror and death ! 
Woe to thee, Brixholm ! — woe to thy thane ! 
Soon shall he sleep ne'er to slumber again ! 
The marauder has burst from his murd'rous lair, 
Like the herald of Death seeking grim Despair. 

IV. 

" Arouse ye ! arouse ye ! merry men all ; 
Hark to the warder's loud summons and call, 
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The bugle's wild blast swells o'er mountain and 

feU, 
It sweeps o'er the heather^ through valley and 

dell; 
Wait not for hauberk, straight rush on the foe ! 
Bush — rush with the halbert, the spear, and the 

bow! 
Delay not for Morion, rush forth with the brand ; 
No time now for armour — the foe is at hand ; 
Bold Hugo the warder s already laid low. 
Strike for wives and for kindred ! — shun dungeon 

and woe !" 

V. 

Alas ! too late the summons came. 

Already are the gates in flame ; 

High forks the blaze, the bowmen fly. 

Nor longer trust to archery. 

While bleeding' corses all around. 

In countless heaps bestrew the ground ; 

As one by one each vassal, scar'd. 

Ban to assist the castle guard ; 

And yet, half arm'd and out of breath. 

Met, unprepared^ a certain death. 
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On rush*d the foe, and storm'd the " keep" 
By winding staircase, long and steep. 
Where found they brave De Hamo, yet 
Half buckled was his corselet. 
Nor time had he to use the brand 
Ere flew the weapon from his hand. 
By deadly blow intent to kill, 
From iron hand of Befroville. 

VI. 

Now right merry it is in castle hall. 

The Malmsey butt they broach ^ 

'' Come, pledge me, neighbour !" Each answers 

the call, 
Nor dread they guilt s reproach, 
" Come, pledge me. Do Hamo!" cried Wyvil 

of Orange ; 
" I have thee now, and thy tune shall change 
From gay troubadour to the solemn glee 
Which is play d when the dead hold jubilee." 

VII* 

De Harno smiled, his manly form - 

He bent to the pow^r of tiie m^ciiess storm ; 
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A moment more, and the crimson flood 
Flow'd with the tide of his ebbing blood ; 
Calm in death's trance, low, cold, and still, 
He lay, struck down by Befroville. 
Then fire they the castle, and ere day s wane, 
They in distance are lost o er the neighbouring 

plain; 
With the curse of the rich, the curse of the poor. 
The curse of the mountain, the curse of the 

moor. 
The curse of the forest, whose murmuring trees 
Besound it afar^on the wings of the breeze. 
Aloud was it echoed &om Gorsdale fell, 
Be-echoed again by the wolf's shrill yell. 
Which floated so-wild down the streamlet's rill; 
Nor yet was it lost on the abyss still ; 
On — on to the arms of Bevenge it ran — 
Thus ending its course where it first began. 

vni. 

Loud sounds the summons of ruthless war, 
Bumour has carried the challenge afar : 
" Arm ye ! arm ye ! merry men all— 
Ashton the Brave, and Sir Harold the Tall ; 
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Adam De Harno, and Brierleigh too. 

With bands of bold yeomen, stanch ever, and 

true; 
Up in your saddles ! And lasting the slur 
On him who is tardy with rowel and spur ; 
To Weston the deed of fell murder has sped, 
And nought now remains but revenge for the 

dead. 
Now speed ye ! speed ye ! on fiercely they come. 
To the reeking hearth and desolate home. 
Alas ! too late from dire fate to save 
The hands of the sturdy, the hearts of the' brave. 
Their corses, now blacken'd by mid-day sun, 
Betokened a deed of foul vengeance done. 
As brand in hand, and long pondrous lance, 
Extended they lay in that last long trance ; 
From which alone shall the souls of men, 
At the call of their Maker, be rous'd again. 

IX. 

Such the scene, when the warriors came 
To the turrets destroyed by recent flame ; 
The dim azure pale of the smoke o>n high, 
Spread like a mist through the vaulted sky ; • 
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But Donjon Tower from fire was free. 
Secure by the strength of masonry. 
Sir Adam rush'd to the scene of death. 
Stricken his heart as he gasp'd for breath ; 
Sicken'd his soul as alone he stood 
Surrounded by scene of fire and blood. 

As stands the oak in the tempest's hour. 
When thunders roll and the heavens lour. 
When the lightning's flash has cleft the rind, 
And left bright flame and smoke behind. 
Yet hath lack'd the power — ^its vengeance past- 
To blight the core with its scorching blast ; 
So stood he, his spirit with anguish riven. 
And utter'd a prayer to avenging Heaven ! 

XI. 

The prayer is said — the falling tear 
Evinced how kind a heart had he. 
Whilst gazing on the ruin drear. 
He smiled in speechless agony ; 
He smil'd at thought of days gone by. 
Low bending o'er his bleeding friend. 
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Then smil'd again at sever'd tie, 
And curs'd the hand that did it rend. 
Fair reader, may'st thou never see 
The iron smile of misery ! 

XII. 

He turn'd him &om the fatal room 
To summon knight and squire ; 
Bright armour flashes through the gloom, 
With glance of sparkling ire ; 
While loud above the martial clang, 
'Twas thus their leader's edict rang. 



THE APPEAL. 

" Friends of my heart, this scene behold ! 
See Brixholm's dark and sombre change ; 
Low lies De Hajno's form, as cold 
Shall lie the Lord of Wyvil Grange. 

Behold the sward so lately green, 
That verdure now is green no more ; 
Its native hue, no longer seen, 
Alas ! is stain'd with human gore. 

F 2 
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By all the powers of Earth I swear ; 
Come, pledge me now in friendship's troth ; 
Nay, call on Heaven our vow to hear. 
And seal our dire and solemn oath. 

Ere to-morrow's sun be set. 
No earthly power from death shall save 
One whose ruthless hand ne'er yet 
Has spared his victim from the grave. 

To horse, my friends ! — ^My kinsmen dear, 
Our wrongs aloud demand revenge ; 
Together, Uien, with sword and spear, 
Fast speed we on to Wyvil Grange. 

The time is come — the hour is near. 
United round those towers we'll range. 
And many a sigh and bitter tear. 
Proclaim the woes of Wyvil Grange." 



He said — ^high aloft in the air display 'd. 

The lightning flash'd from each poUsh'd blade ; 
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In vain came the Angel of Mercy there, 

He flew from the scene of horror and fear ; 

He heard the dire oath, and found it vain. 

To stem the torrent of crime and pain. 

A bud which he tore from Pity's wreath. 

He dropp'd, as he shrank from the Angel of 

Death, 
And the regions of darkness sounded with glee, 
As they toss d it exulting in revelry. 



XIV. 

The din is o*er — a form appears 

Of stature tall, but bent with years. 

With lineaments which well disclose 

A heart of iron that may feel 

Nor sympathy for friends nor foes. 

Kindred only to the steel 

That by his side hung stained still 

With crimson dye of blood ; 

The cry was raised — " Hugh Refroville !" 

As stem the traitor stood, 

Stain'd his corslet, pierced his shield. 

Which few, save Refroville, might wield ; 
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Batter'd his helmet, as in strife, 
When life is sore oppos'd to life ; 
Too braye to fly, too proud to yield. 
Until the streaming gore, 
From corpse laid low on battle field. 
Proclaims the struggle o'er. 

XV. 

He doff 'd his helmet, smooth'd his brow. 
And thus addressed the knights assembl'd ; 
Scarce finish'd yet their deadly vow. 
Each breast with indignation trembl'd ; 
Nor lack'd there hands the die to cast. 
And strike the bold intruder low ; 
That moment had nigh prov'd his last. 
But prudence told them to forego 
Their thirst for vengeance, and to hear 
His cause for bold intrusion there. 

XVI. 

** Sir Adam, meet me on the wold. 
By Hudder's Town," the ruffian said ; 
** My guerdon, a purse of gold, 
And fear thee not, that ere the dead 
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Of night be pass'd^ in fair exchange, 
Thou shalt have tidings of revenge." 
He wav'd his hand ; the train stood back; 
With bold disdain he left the hall. 
The clang of armour mark'd his track, 
Far echoed by the ruin'd wall ; 
Nor long ere tramp of spuming steed, 
Told that tax away he sped. 
With swiftness of the villain's speed, 
To add fresh victims to the dead ; 
Content, for gold, his soul to sell. 
And brave the fearful gulf of Hell. 

xvn. 

The shades of evening fell, the sun had set. 
The daring bands, well arm'd and mounted, 

met, • 
And all obedient to their leader's call. 
In silence issued from the postern wall ; 
Thence, pricking on across the verdant down. 
With speed they skirted Hudder's peaceful 

town. 
Nor ventured they by words to give relief 
To anger, sunk in deep and sullen grief. 
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The evening breeze was mournful, cold, and 

chill. 
And way d their dusky plumes on Castle Hill, 
Where, on a high deserted ancient mound. 
Hid in a moat that widely circled round. 
There lay a wretch, by evil counsels driven. 
Despised alike on earth, and curs'd by Heaven, 
Prepared to sell for Mammon's base reward, 
A life 'twas his in bounden faith to guard. 



XVIIT. 

** Kefroville, ho !" "Who calls?" "A friend." 
" Dost thou, vile dastard, here attend ?" 
>' Dastard, forsooth ! if hell speak true, 
This night she stamps that term on you !" 
Exclaim'd a voice from figure dark. 
Which yet could searching eye scarce mark. 
" Hast thou the gold. Sir Adam ?" " Yes." 
" Then may the gods thy purpose bless ; 
No chance hast thou ; nay, mark me well. 
To storm the guarded citadel. 
By break of day, where stands the mill. 
Beneath Glen Mervin's craggy hill, 
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By Wyvil Grange do thou repaii*. 
And sate thy thirst for vengeance there. 
Ere noon will old De Wyvil pass, 
His soul to shrive at holy mass ; 
There, down in ambuscade waylay — 
The devil speed ye on your way !" 
He said ; then seized the proffer d gold. 
And soon was lost o'er dusky wold. 

XIX. 

* * * ^ 

From chapel tower is mark'd the time, 
Far told by swelling iron chime. 
When priest attends the altar pure. 
Sinners' forgiveness to insure. 
And, for the sake of Mammon gold, 
Beshrives, as pays the culprit bold ; 
Granting reward of crime, by bliss 
In pitying gates of paradise. 
Loud clang'd the peal. De Wyvil's ear 
He£u:d the deep swell with awe and fear ; 
He shrank to think that sinner vile, 
Like him, should holiness defile ; 

r3 
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And shuddered at the thought^ that he. 
In turn, should see Eternity. 
Dreadfiil thought ! to one whose days 
Had pass'd in wild and fearful ways ; 
Ways that, on earth, bring woe and care, 
In death, pain, anguish, and despair. 
Until affliction's cup be drain d, 
And heaven's portal lost or gain'd. 

He trembl'd at the harrowing thought 
Of late accursed deed ; 
A deed fiill high and dearly bought : 
" Confess thee — thou hast need !" 
He wildly cried, as on his way 
He sped, in penitence to pray. 
Alas ! how deep is felt that sin. 
Which smothers the fiJse breast within. 
Where searching hand of Truth may write 
The damning term of " Hypocrite ;" 
Where no religious light may shine, 
To cheer with rays of hope divine ; 
Nor faith is found, nor there may be 
Thy healing balm, blessed Charity ; 
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But superstition, in their stead, 
Besets the soul with darkness dread, 
Through which an inauspicious light. 
Like the false gleam, that in the night 
Tempts the lost traveller from his way, 
Shines hut to lure, and then hetray. 
Lost, hapless man — ere life shall cease 
Seek the bright paths of joy and peace. 
Cease thy seax'd conscience to deceive. 
And the pure Gospel's light receive ; 
That God is love who may refute — 
Mercy his first grand attribute. 

XXII. 

The lady of Grange and her only son. 

With her lord, to confession that morning had 

gone; 
She marked with care his mien so wild. 
Then smil'd on her happy and gladsome child. 
Exulting with fond mother's pride to see. 
Youth's bloom just attaining maturity. 
Ah ! little she kens is the hour so near. 
When that fair bud of promise shall rest on his 

bier. 
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A figure, o'erspread with mire and soil, 
Oppressed his mien, by travel and toil, 
Burst from a rock, where closely entwine 
Night's deadly shade with the eglantine. 
A branch of the last to the lady he gives. 
Speed, speed with thy son while yet he lives, 
The grave is ready prepar'd to receive 
One whom may pitying Heaven forgive. 

XXIII. 

De Wyvil, for thee have I slaughtered in raid. 
And made broken-hearted widow and maid. 
By my hand, at thy bidding, De Harno fell. 
And Hugo's bleach'd corse my mad zeal may tell; 
Would from my mind I the vile deed might blot 
When Maulverer died, and my guilty plot, 
Crown'd with success, made the bright village 

flame 
Flare o*er my deed of guilt, horror, and shame. 
There, mad with the force of passion and lust. 
In triumph I blighted and brought down to dust 
The fair form of one, unsullied and pure, 
Too madd'ning a thought for my frame to 

endure ; 
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For Phoebe's sad death, lost, wretched, and lone, 
What frail priest may shrive, what penance 

atone ? 
*Twas thou in thy wrath afforded the power ; 
Thy name have I hated from that dread hour, 
Nor rest I here ; for thy vengeance betray'd 
Am I cursed by the artless Adelaide ; 
Her I wooed — her I won — that her fond love 

might be 
Made the agent of murder and treachery ! 
And what for these deeds, madly followed, 

have I 
E'er reaped, save contempt, slight, and penury ? 
Twine this night-shade round thy brow. 
Let its berries, clustering fair. 
Serve thy beads, e'en tell them now ; 
For thee they form a chaplet rare. 
And rosary, that well instead 
Of holier meed, may serve the dead ; 
Tell them o'er, while yet it may 
Be thine in penitence to pray. 
The hour has come, from sin to sever 
Crime's basest link — adieu, for ever ! 



no 



XXIV. 

He disappear'd — on Mervyn's height 

A troop of horsemen burst in sight, 

Their steeds they leave in Cromwell Wood, 

Nor long ere on the brow 

Above the winding road they stood. 

Prepared to keep their vow ; 

Nor long the while, ere whizzing came 

Toung Ashton s shaft with steady aim ; 

Slight it glanc'd from Wyvil's breast. 

And in a stunted oak found rest. 

Brother, brother, you shoot wide. 

In anger stern Sir Adam cried ; 

Fast sped his cloth-yard shaft to wound. 

But hidden armour strong and sound 

Despis'd the baffl'd power which came. 

With dire intent to kill or maim. 

Chill was the sight, the mother wild, 

Her arms flung round the dauntless child, 

Whose youthful hands were rais'd on high. 

To meet the foe right gallantly. 

Whilst unruly passions strong 

Seized and bore his sire along, 
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To close and end in mortal strife. 
His brave, but cruel, heartless life. 

XXV. 

Sir Harold next bent his bow so true, 
His arrow of cypress stain'd with rue, 
Swift as light's ray, unerring is sped ; 
God shrive thee. Sir Wyvil, thou liest with the 

dead ! 
O'er his bleeding corse the son next falls, 
The Angel of Death his life enthrals. 
No pity for youth, no pity for age, 
Blinded revenge pities not in its rage — 
The Lady of Grange lone and wretched is left, 
Of life's dearest ties the same moment bereft, 
To lead a sad life of sorrow and care. 
And drown her keen anguish in vigil and prayer. 
That morning had broken with joy's bright gleam, 
To fade like the transient shade of a dream, 
Instead of a priest to shrive them from sin. 
In the tomb must two bodies now moulder 

within. 
And mallet and chisel alone shall tell. 
That Wyvil of Grange once lived and fell. 
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XXVI. 

Alas ! deceitful is the hope 
That veils life's darksome horoscope^ 
Vain as a fleeting, flick ring shade, 
The subtlest plans by mortals laid, 
Too prone, when in their fairest bloom, 
To meet misfortune's withering doom. 
Conceiv d for good, or fram'd for ill. 
Still subject to the sovereign will 
Of that high Being who rules o*er all 
Man's ways with power celestial. 
Alas ! for Ashton ! on the ground 
He lies, with deep and mortal wound ; 
His haughty spirit bites the dust ; 
In scabbard sheath must his iron rust, 
Whilst many a sorrowing tear may tell. 
Revered thro' life, how mourn'd he fell. 

XXVII. 

Turn we now to view awhile, 
Bolton's dark and holy pile, 
From whence high sounds the knell ; 
Summoning to meet in prayer 
Frail sinners, in contrition, there. 
Loud peals the vesper bell. 
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What form is yon, like fairy sprite, 

With brow so fair and step so light, 

Weston's maid, can it be thine ? 

What anxious care sits on thy brow ? 

What expectation racks thee now ? 

It is — it is fair Emmeline ! 

To Father Francis must she tell, 

To soothe her rending heart. 

What dreams of woe last night befel. 

The sorrows they impart 

To her soft, fond, and pensive breast. 

Deprived her hope of peaceful rest. 

Such anguish rives her to the core 

Until she may recount it o'er. 

And absolution guileless gain. 

To drive the phantom from her brain. 

XXVIII. 

" Methought I was to Harold wed,*' 
'Twas thus the trembling maiden said, 
" And thou, good priest, didst bless 
Our nuptials and our bridal bed 
With words of holiness ; 
That thick around my kinsfolk stood ; 
Nor lack'd there friends of gentle blood ; 
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That bright the tapers* rays did fall 

On gothic arch and sainted wall ; 

That half thy blessing scarce was said^ 

When lights burn'd blue and thin. 

The howling of the whirlwind made 

A mournful plaint within. 

Drowning the organ's thrilling notes, 

As thro' the choir each swelling floats 

In strain seraphic, till in moan, 

At once like deep and dying groan. 

They ceas'd, and left the throng, whose gaze 

And sinking hearts show'd wild amaze. 

XXIX. 

" Around each eye in trouble ranges, 

Alas ! can I proceed ? 

The manly form of Harold changes. 

He droops like bended reed ; 

A moment more, a fiery flame 

Burst from out his armour true, 

A hideous corpse next seems his firame. 

" Adieu — sweet bride, adieu," 

He said, in manner fond yet wild, 

" To you, fond bride, misfortune's child." 
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XXX. 

" Screaming, I awoke, and found 
My anxious maidens standing round, 
Nor proved their wily efiForts vain 
To solace for a time my pain ; 
But, alas ! when sleep returns, 
My troubled brain with fever burns, 
Again delusion's vivid light 
Bepaints those scenes of wild afiright ; 
Father, I seek by prayer to fly 
The horrors of this fantasy. 

XXXI. 

** This eve, as here with speed I hasted 
Past the haunted wild cascade, 
I saw the huntsman's spirit, wasted. 
And fain to shun his path essay'd. 
As pass'd the corpse in anxious haste, 
Striding thro' the valley fair. 
Soon he reach'd the watery waste, 
When diving thro* the misty air. 
He sank amidst the gurgling flow. 
Engulf d in eddying stream below. 
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XXXII. 

*' None that form of dread and fear^ 

Have yet beheld^ 'tis said ; 

Till punishment approaches near. 

For some dire error made ; 

Or when it is just Heaven s decree 

To blight with cheerless misery, 

'Tis then he comes, and woe to them 

Who pay not forthwith here. 

To *Holy Church* for 'requiem' 

And masses o'er his bier; 

A bier which Wharfe's wild torrents lave 

And hide in deep and watery grave. 

XXXTII. 

*' Nature smiled in gayest look, 
Blithe the birds their matins caroll'd ; 
A broken spirit who may brook, 

I gracious Heaven, can that be Harold? 

Or is it sprite of goblin elf. 
Fleeting up yon lengthened aisle ? 
Away, wild fears, 'tis he himself, 
In pity, hast'ning to beguile 
A weary bosom rent with care. 
To save it from love's fierce despair." 
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XXXIV. 

The priest slow raised his eyes awhile, 
And glanced around the darksome pile 
A look of stern reproof — then smiled 
Upon his penitential child. 
That glance had shown him that relief 
Was near at hand to soothe her grief; 
To maiden s breast, than prayer or creed 
Far dearer, in her hour of need. 
Half sinking, first for aid she caught. 
The pang is o'er, the shock is naught ; 
The blood awhile has ceased to flow ; 
A moment more, life's crimson glow 
Bespeaks that love and joy again 
Claim empire o er affliction's pain ; 
In Harold's arms she sinks, to bless 
And revel in his fond caress. 

XXXV. 

*' Ah, Harold ! is it thus that now 
I clasp thee in my fond embrace ! 
Why, oh why, that pensive brow ? 
Why, armour now, thy form to grace ? 
You tremble. Love ! what silent vow. 
Suppresses what thy tongue would tell ? 
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Is evil nigh ? Then fly it now, 

And bid at once a bhef farewell 

To her whose heart, midst worldly strife, 

Adores thee — Cloves thee more than life !" 

He heard her not; with feelings deep 

His breast slow heaved, by anguish riven; 

Auction's tears scarce might he keep 

Suppressed, by nature's impulse driven. 

As like a statue pale he stood. 

His frame as if of soul released ; 

" Just Heaven ! your armour s stain d with 

blood !" 
She said, and conscious suffering ceased. 

XXXVI. 

She mark'd his wild and alter d mien ; 
She shrank at thought of battle-fray ; 
She call'd to mind her dream again, 
Then thought on wand'ring huntsman's fay. 
" Alas ! too true ; though unreveal'd, 
My fate is fix d, my doom is seal'd !" 
With falt'ring tongue she feebly said. 
As on his bosom sunk her head. 
" Bless us. Holy Father, bless ! 
Say thy masses for our weal ; 
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Adieu, my soul, the hours press ; 

Nor lack the balm thou canst not feel," 

He said — then clasp'd unto his breast 

The maiden's form in cherish'd rest. 

As kiss on kiss he wildly gave 

Upon her fair and pallid cheek, 

And iron tears of manhood lave — 

(Oh ! who their scorching power may speak?) 

The face of one whose manly soul 

Bent once — once only — ^past control. 

XXXVII. 

At sainted shrine was seen the priest, 
A speechless form within his arms. 
The clanging sound of iron ceased. 
As sad he view'd the death-like charms 
Of one so late, in blithe array 
And beauty's bloom, his penitent ; 
Now claiming kin to earthly clay. 
Her heart oppressed, her bosom rent 
By sorrow's fearful spell, nor soon 
Shall beat that heart, nor cease that swoon ; 
A purse lay at the holy shrine — 
Upon thy lips, sweet maid, 
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A print of love, and such as thine, 
Full well the gift repaid 
Of him who fled in harrowing pain, 
And fled ne'er to return again ! 



XXXVIII. 

The snowdrop droops when the bleak hail showers. 
The lily fades as the evening lowers ; 
The full-blown rose fast scatters its leaves, 
When the breeze from the north the stem be- 
reaves, 
Destroying with cold and piercing blight, 
As it sweeps along in its cheerless flight. 
Oh ! sad is the eve when the north winds roar. 
When wafted on high the sea-birds soar, 
And fain would return to their lonely bed, 
Far drifted by winds unhallowed ; 
Sweeping o er earth, and sweeping o*er main, 
Bendering their feeble efibrts vain ; 
Seeking their lot o'er the boundless sea. 
They sail with the stream of adversity. 
Thus Emmeline droops, her spirits fade. 
As sink day's beams, in the evening shade. 
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H^r figure conceal'd in the twilight grey. 
In sorrow and silence she wended her way 
To the hall of her fathers, with sorrow opprest — 
And sad were her dreams when she sank to her 
rest. 

XXXIX. 

Edith that mom sat all gay in her bower. 
On her lap lay her lute, on her bosom the flower 
Which her last fancy had plucked, till her eye 
Shall wander to such as, alluringly by, 
May ravish her sight, and usurp the fair spot 
From which the preceding is cast and forgot ; 
Amidst the soft notes that so sweetly beguile 
The heart with a throb, the cheek with a smile. 
Her soul was enrapt in the last dying strain, 
Which the nymphs of her grotto faint echo'd 

again ; 
When a blast from the bugle foretold from 

without 
A claim for admittance from vassal or scoot ; 
For rumour that morning had spread, that a 

fray 
Had crimson'd the first falling beams of the day. 

G 
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Unknown the combatants, unknown the cause, 
And strife little reck'd where might ruled the 

laws; 
When Norton and ClifiFord's retainers display'd. 
On day of their meeting, life's blood on each 

blade; 
When the snare for the deer, and encircling net, 
And the chase were with danger and death e'er 

beset. 
And the shafts of the hunters were pointed to 

slay, 
And claim man or beast as their authorized prey. 

XL. 

« The Lady Edith ?" " What's your name ?' 

'' No matter ; sad and fearful news 

I bring, which she alone may claim. 

Would that I might the task refuse, 

To open in her ear alone 

The mournful tidings which I bear ! 

But time now urges ; brief — ^begone ! 

And learn her early pleasure, ere 

I hasten hence, and in me die 

The message that now scorns reply." 
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Such was the parley at the gate, 

Nor long ere at fair Edith's feet 

The messenger, in martial state. 

Bent with submission low and meet. 

Nor many words there pass'd between 

The man-at-arms and fickle maid. 

Misfortune's woes, as yet unseen. 

By wild delusion's dream betray'd ; 

With double force now burst the chain 

Which sever d pleasure's peace from pain. 

And left her in that state of mind 

That mourns at prospects crost ; 

And days of bliss far left behind — 

Her joy of promise lost, 

As fell the tones upon her ear — 

Sad tones of grief and dread — 

She Iqv'd the youth. Ah ! sounds of fear- 

" Your love, your Ashton *s dead !" 

XLI. 

" This note, fair maid, he sent to thee. 
Ere death had seal'd his destiny," 
The stranger said, low bent, and while 
Her tears of fond remembrance roll, 
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Across a feign'd indifferent smile, 
In silence from her presence stole. 
And left her to lament and chide 
Her blighted hopes, her broken pride 



THE FAREWELL. 

Forget thee ! Can I ? Ah no, never ! 

Long as the streams of life shall flow. 
Forget thee 1 It shall be whenever 

My soul shall quit this world of woe. 

I once was happy, once was gay ; 

I saw thee like a summer flower ; 
To me it proved a blighting day, 

A wretched, miserable hour ! 

No more can pleasure's sportive train 
Draw me within its vain delight ; 

My joys, alas ! are changed to pain. 
My days of bliss to endless night. 
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No more the dance — no more the song 
Can pleasure give— 'tis gone — departed ; 

A place is mark'd for me among 
The mansions of the broken-hearted. 

Perchance you hear the curfew knell — 
One transient thought then cast on me, 

Think, then, that he who loved thee well, 
Claims place beneath the willow tree. 

His fate he'll seek both near and far, 
Will brave it both by land and sea ; 

Amidst the clashing ranks of W6ur 
His dying thoughts will fall on thee. 

A prayer will he oflfer up for thee, 

When struggling with his parting breath, 

'Twill quiver on his lips when he 
Sinks silent in the sleep of death. 

Lone, blighted Edith ! woe to the heart 
That plays with the feeUngs of others, 

They who would shun affliction's smart, 
Should pity the force of another's. 
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In the cloisters dark of the ** Sisters Grey," 

Id peace she passed her bloom away ; 

Her days of youth in sorrowing spent, 

Her hour of death as a penitent. 

In proud chancel of York are laid the remains 

Of Edith in maidenly form ; 

There rest they for ever, long free from the 

stains 
Of earth and corruption's worm; 
Hallowed her '' manes," hallowed the spot 
Where she sleeps, in oblivion's dream forgot. 



END OF CANTO III. 



CANTO THE FOURTH. 



THE FATE OF THE EXILES. 



Tell me the witching tale again, 
For never has my heart or ear 
Hung on so sweet, so pure a strain, 
So pnre to feel, so sweet to hear. 

MOOBE. 



Then all is over ! 

Btbon. 



CANTO THE FOUETH. 



I. 

The moon shone bright on Dover's Cliff, 

And the summer breeze 

SUght currd the seas, 
Bending the mast of a passing skiff, 
Which sported beneath the gentle force 

That fiird the sail 

With a favouring gale, 
Lightly directing its fleeting course, 
As bounding she swept the shores along, 
And the shadows of night the hopes prolong 

g3 
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Of the hardy and well-chosen few. 
Who form'd her brave and daring crew. 
Above, in majesty uprear'd. 
In ancient pride and strength, appeared 
Fam'd Dover's walls, once proud reliance 
Of Britons, and their foes' defiance. 
Upon the beach below were seen 
Two strangers, bearing martial mien ; 
A hooded mantle close enfolds 
Each form, as from the distant wolds 
There swept along, on night's keen air, 
Bleak chills that urged them to beware 
Of the too deeply searching breath 
That flies, embru'd with damps of death. 
Cresting the wave, that breeze unfiirl'd, 
Dark flutt'ring in the distant gloom, 
A flag, that told that now the world 
For them was fraught with sorrow's doom. 
Sad they gaz'd on the signal given. 
Calling forth th' unbidden sigh 
Of exiles from their country driven — 
That friends and sturdy hands were nigh. 
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II. 

A boat skimm'd noiseless to the land, 
Impeird by sure, but muffled oar ; 
Nor lack'd its course-propelling hand, 
From the gallant freight she bore ; 
A passing cloud obscur'd the ray 
Of the silvery Queen of night, 
Sporting o er the rippling spray. 
And clos'd the object from their sight ; 
Across the moon's soft beams it stole ; 
The lightning's flash and thunder s roll 
Drowning the calls, as low they fell, 
Of distant castle sentinel. 
Amidst the gloom, the strangers wait 
In silence, with that troubled mind 
That meets the stem decree of fate, 
Yet sighs at joys far left behind — 
Joys mix'd with memory's fond regret. 
At scenes they never may forget. 

III. 

Methinks, Sir Adam, that the churl 
On yonder tower, has been unwise 
To view our little flag unfurl. 
May that flash sear his searching eyes, 
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And wither to the root the tongue 

And breath that yon loud flourish rung. 

Hark to the trumpet's mid alarm ! 

The hawks are out — well, be it so, 

We'll meet them with thy searching charm. 

Ne'er failing friend ! — ^He drew his bow 

From out his mantle, slow it strung. 

And carefiiUy the weapon bent. 

Then listen'd as it sharply rung 

In answer, and the chord loud lent 

A twang that proved it well prepar'd, 

And fit, in time of need. 

The steady heart and hand to guard, 

And harbinger the dead. 



IV. 

Brierleigh, thy hasty mood 

Was ever ready for a feud, 

But yon frail bark is far too near 

A deadly strife this night to fear ; 

Bertha's griefs my thoughts oppress. 

My heart to strife is listless ; 

From Albion's shores I fly, to mourn 

A fate, that has forbid return 
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To one whose heart has won her troth, 
And seal'd the misery of both. 
Did not De Wyvil slay our £riend ? 
Then why not we avenge the deed ? 
He sought and gain'd his lawless end, 
And in return we made him bleed. 
And now are oudaw'd, and bereft 
Of home and land, nor friends are left, 
Save the pure female hearts whose sway 
Still hovers o'er our cheerless way. 
Like stars that from the realms on high. 
Shine on us with their kindly ray 
Benignant, from yon glitt'ring sky. 
To guide when from our path we stray. 
Such the star that guides my lot, 
Awhile eclips'd by passing clouds ; 
But be its lustre ne'er forgot 
Though for a time thick mist enshrouds 
The talisman — not yet forego 
Will I my vow, come weal, come woe I 
Fond vow to Bertha made, that never 
Should distance, time, nor peril, sever 
Our link of love, while yet might be 
Hope's ray to cheer our destiny. 
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V. 



But why do I thus rave to thee ? 
Can thy breast feel thus, Brierleigh ? 
Feel ! alas, it feels too well, 
As may my blighted hopes now tell ; 
For no sooner had passed o'er 
The pangs of unrequited love, 
Than Fate, as if in spite, once more 
Has doom'd my breast again to prove 
Man was not made to live alone. 
Again I've lov'd, and been undone. 
At Weston's fete my soul was led 
Captive by Love's fairy thread ; 
Gay and lightsome yet of heart, 
I scorn'd at beauty's shrine to bend ; 
Of Glaudine's charms I felt the smart 
But only saw them to commend ; 
As yet they had not power to move 
A heart like mine sore scax'd by love. 
And thus, half jesting and half true, 
I bade the winning Nymph adieu ! 
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TO CLAUDINE. 



The bugle's shrill blast 
Floats high on the gale. 
Re-echoed, as fast 
It speeds through the vale, 
For the soldier in far 
Distant climes call'd to rove, 
'Midst the pageants of war 
And the, fetters of Love. 

He met thee with pleasure, 
He leaves thee with tears. 
To thy parents a treasure 
Through life's waning years ; 
In the pride of thy beauty, 
The bud of thy youth, 
An emblem of duty, 
Affection, and truth. 

May thy bright dawning years 
Be happy and blest. 
Free from sorrows and cares 
To torture thy breast ; 
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May thy dream of delight 
Through life's journey endure, 
And thy heart be as light 
As thy bosom is pure. 



But when I saw the spreading main 
My heart with fondness beat again, 
And then, those feelings vainly thought. 
But stolen, found full dearly bought, 
And thus, in tender lover s strain, 
I bade a fond adieu again. 

ODE II. 

When I think, dearest maiden, on that fair form 
So sweetly portraying the spring-bud of life. 
Thy prospects unruffled as yet by the storm 
That embitters the world with the sharp breath 

of strife. 
The tear of affection fast starts from each eye 
At the fond recollection of days gone by — 
Days that have taught, in a world like this, 
How transient, alas ! are our hopes of bhss. 
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I think of thee now, sweet innocent child, 
Thy mind, like May's blossoms, unsulUed and 

pure. 
And I shrink at the sight of thy path so wild, 
Beset with vain hopes, both to tempt and allure. 
Though sweet as the rose of the desert you bloom, 
'Tis sad to reflect how uncertain its doom ; 
Now fragrant in beauty — the whirlwind 

sweeps by, 
Tis blighted, and left but to wither and die. 

Then let this sad emblem ever impart. 
As through life's path you in innocence rove, 
A spell to protect thy yet untutor d heart 
From the ruthless assaults of ambition and love ; 
Dear as they are to the breasts of mankind. 
How often, alas ! they leave sorrow behind ; 
Then view them with caution, and follow the road 
Which brings joy while on earth, and peace with 
your God. 



But mark ! what martial forms are they 
Which hither bend their weary way ? 



From out the passing cloud a beam 

Of light Bbines on two strangers neai ; 

Slight of mould their figures seem, 

Noi mortals form'd for dread oi fear. 

One ia armour chased vrith gold. 

Of chainwork, that hut ehghtly gall'd 

His youthM limbs, his feeble mould. 

Yet by its easy weight enthrall'd. 

The other figure stronger seem'd. 

As, OD his form, a ray awhile, 

Bright flashing on his corslet, gleam 'd 

Like the light, playful, fleeting smile. 

That the deep wave, in sportive strain, 

O'erwhelms but to reflect again. 

" Who comes there ?" " Friends." " Why, at 

the hour 
When storms o'er earth and ocean lour ?" 
" To join your fortunes." " Parole ?" " Rollo, 
Friends sworn your destinies to follow." 
Then are you welcome. ' Friends in need 
re," says the proverb, ' friends indeed.' " 
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vn. 



Tramp, tramp, come steeds along the strand, 

The dusky boat has reach'd the land ; 

By thee her course, Sir Harold, guided, 

The swelling flood is fast divided. 

Leaving astern that sparkling ray 

That tracks a vessel's nightly way. 

He came his gallant firiends to save. 

And breasted stem th* opposing wave. 

As through the breakers' sullen roar. 

He dashes to the foaming shore. 

A brief delay — the buoyant boat 

Again is on the waves afloat. 

Sir Sigismund alone remain'd. 

His bow was bent, his arrow drawn. 

Eager remonstrance he disdain'd ; 

He'd vow'd and would not be forsworn. 

To strike the first pursuer low. 

And stood, as to his friends he threw 

His cloak, with ready half-drawn bow. 

To make the foremost trooper rue 

His headlong course ! The glimm'ring light 

Of the moon has mark'd the death-shafts' flight. 
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He dashes through th' opposing spray, 
And to the boat fast makes his way. 

vin. 

The boat light breasts the rushing tide. 
The thunders roll, the torrents fall, 
The deep is gain'd, pursuit defied, 
Nor fear they bonds that would enthral 
The freedom of the bold and brave, 
As the wild winds, with murmurs drear, 
In swelling gusts that lash the wave, 
Foretel that tempest hour is near. 
The gallant bark is gain d, and now 
With bounding course, low dips her prow 
Beneath each sparkling dewy spray. 
As fast her course she steers away. 
With grief the baffled band on shore 
View their hopes of conquest past, 
The bugle sounds, o'er tempest's roar, 
The troops* recall with echoing blast ; 
Whilst the fierce wave and rushing tide, 
Pursuing o'er the recent shore. 
With murm nngs hoarse their rage defied, 
Mingling with the curdling gore 
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Of one who fell by trusty yew ; 
Pierced his corslet through and through ; 
Fast ebb'd life's tide — ^low, cold, and chill. 
Extended lay Hugh Be&oyille. 
Through life a traitor s arts he'd plied — 
A traitor liyed-— a traitor died. 

IX. 

Loud whistles shrill the fleeting blast. 
Full flow the sails, low bends the mast ; 
The moon sinks fast^ and from the sight 
Soon lost are Albion's shores in night ; 
When thus Sir Adam, fraught with care, 
Breath'd forth his anguish and despair. 



FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 

'Tis done — ^the fatal die is cast, 
My dream of fancied bliss departed, 
My brightest hopes have felt the blast. 
And left me lone and broken-hearted. 
The flick'ring ray of transient joy. 
That once across this sadden'd brow 
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Shot gleams of bliss without alloy — 

Where is its cheering spirit now ? 

No friendly gleam^ alas ! is left, 

A solace to my griefs to give ; 

Of every cherish'd hope bereft, 

What is there now to bid me Uve ? 

What tie to bind me to a land 

Whose fondest scenes can please no more ; 

An exile, on a foreign strand. 

Far let me wander from its shore. 

And meet the stem decree of Fate 

Which dooms me long, with anguish torn. 

To lead a life of cheerless hate. 

Chill, sad, forsaken, and forlorn. 

If such be my destined ill. 

Calm will I meet my future lot, 

Submissive bow to Heaven's will, 

And die unpitied and forgot. 



A deep-drawn sigh — nor yet unheeded, 
Besponded to this sad farewell ; 
He turn'd to whence the sound proceeded; 
And may that sigh awhile dispel 
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The heartfelt sorrow, searching ghef. 
And grant a transient calm relief ? 
It may ! that sigh struck on his ear, 
Mingled with throbs of hope and fear — 
As one who, doom'd to certain death, 
In anxious hope arrests each breath 
Of air, on which are borne along 
The murmurs of the gazing throng, 
His ear the first to catch each sound ; 
His eye the keenest glancing round ; 
That ear to greet, or eye reUeve, 
By welcojne tidings of reprieve. 
To loye of life unto the last 
He clings, until false hope no more 
May yield its soothing balm — aghast. 
He finds the seconds passing o'er 
Like clouds that o'er a wintry heaven 
Swift fly by stormy currents driven, 
Leaving no sign of kindly ray 
To cheer a lonely wanderer's way. 
Thus was it with De Harno, when 
Hope's glimm'ring light broke forth again ; 
E'en now, to wayward fate resign'd, 
A gleam of fancy cheer'd his mind, 
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But there's my glove ! when time may seer 
Upon thy brow another year. 
And the experience of war 
Shall stamp upon that brow its scar, 
That pledge shall I, by Heaven^ claim, 
Or brand with infamy thy name." 
The stranger, calm, observed his rage. 
Then smil'd, and slow took up the gage. 

XII. 

** Why, Brierleigh, this warfare ? Why 
By ill-judged taunts this youth defy ?" 
De Harno cried. " Is this a time. 
When, destin'd for a foreign clime, 
We seek the Christian cause to aid. 
To risk thy life in gasconade ? 
And dost thou not, rash dreamer, see. 
Strong claims to hospitality 
To one unknown, by honour due ? 
Dear may our cause this trifling rue. 
Fie, that vaunting, worthless words. 
Should try the temper of your swords ; 
Devoted to a wider sphere 
With emulation's goal to cheer. 
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Soon in the blood of Moslems dyed, 
In field of fame together tried, 
They'll meet the infidel, and stain 
With life's last ebbing tide the plain 
Of Eastern land. Thy pledge recal, 
Nor let brave men by folly fall ; 
Out on thee, Brierleigh ! make amends 
To this wrong'd youth, and yet be friends." 

XIII. 

" Brierleigh," said the elder stranger. 
Who saw with care his master's danger, 
" Long have I served Sir Allen's sire, 
'Midst death, destruction, and the fire 
Of cities storm'd, when high in air. 
At midnight, rose the dazzling glare, 
Showing around the demon hands 
Which fought beneath the falling brands, 
As forth they dealt, like imps from hell, 
The throes of death ! Say, is it well 
That I, who in such scenes of strife. 
Unto his sire have owed my life. 
Should now thy surly mood permit ? 
No, no, Sir Knight, thy pledge remit, 

h2 
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My arm is wither d, but bewaxe. 
It still has nerve enough to dare 
To strike, when in my master's cause 
I see fit time ; nor yet will pause. 
Whilst there may failing strength remain. 
To wield the axe and guide the rein. 
I know thee, Brierleigh! rash and wild. 
Nature's frail and fickle child. 
And should be loth to wield the blow. 
To lay thy soaring spirit low." 

XIV. 

" Silence, old man ! thy years thy boon. 

Long hast thou past meridian's noon. 

And bend already to the hand 

Of age ! and dost thou now command ? 

How I am known to thee, 'tis clear 

Is a fair problem ; and how here 

You came, when dangers hover'd round. 

When friends, I wot, are seldom found. 

A sprightly lord — a prating fool, 

Prepar'd all save themselves to rule ; 

But come, Sir Knight of the Golden Chain, 

Forgive, and we ore friends again." 
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XV. 

Weep, unhappy maidens, weep, 

Raise bosom-rent and bitter railing 

O'er the ocean's troubled deep, 

Your hearts are with fond gallants sailing ; 

Tell your beads and count the time 

When, their weary exile o'er, 

Flying from far distant clime. 

Again they greet their native shore. 

Brown their look from Eastern sun ; 

Figure bent with hardy toil. 

Left, unfinish'd, as begun, 

Their purpose, seek they Christian soil ; 

Vain their valour — vain their might — 

The holy shrine yet to recover ; 

To spread by sin the gospel light. 

They perish, and crusade is over. 

What tho' awhile the field be yours, 

Jerusalem itself be taken. 

From distant wilds fresh succour pours. 

Awake ! from frenzy's zeal awaken. 

Learn that yet it is not thine. 

Proud Christian, bigot in thy wrath, 

To keep, or conquer, Palestine, 
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With all the hordes that zeal sends forth. 
Thy hones may hleach on foreign strand. 
Mixed with Musselmen and Koord ; 
Mahmoud's standard can command 
Steady hand and heart assured. 
Battle, death, and danger near. 
Scenes of anguish and of pain. 
Sights of horror, deeds of fear. 
Nor yet shall fiery higots reign. 
Until be lost the Moslem line 
That rules o er fated Palestine. 



XVI. 

Merrily, merrily bound they o'er 

The deep blue wave and reach the shore, 

Where, high above the spreading main. 

In grandeur frown the cliffs of Spain, 

Pass Gibraltar's warlike rock, 

And bend beneath the fierce siroc, 

Reach Hesperia's golden shore. 

Hear Scylla and Charybdis roar ; 

Thence pass where giant form once strode. 

Like spectre o'er the port of Khode. 
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Merrily, merrily bound they on, 
And view thy battlements, St. John, 
Since renown'd in modern lore^ 
For vanquish'd sons of Gallia's gore, 
Streaming in the mortal fight. 
Where British arms evinc'd their might. 
Wherever called — there ever found, 
To hurl destruction's bolts around. 

XVII. 

There is clashing of armour — neighing of steed, 
Far banish'd the sport of the blunt "jareed," 
And in place there appear the weapons of war. 
The bow, the bright spear, and the scimitar. 
The horse-hair droops from the head of each 

Bey, 
And the turban is twisted in battle array ; 
Allah the word, by which Turcomans, led, 
In search of their Houris, claim place with the 

dead; 
The Bedouin Arab, from lone wilds has come 
To mix in the battle, and share in its doom ; 
The hordes of Ourdistan, the daring and brave, 
Unconquer'd in fight, are there ready to lave 
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For their Prophet, as in after yeaars they were 

seen, 
The plain with their blood, led by proud 

Saladine ; 

XVIII. 

The knights of the cross with armour and shield, 
Brand and axe that might never the infidel wield. 
Are there, too, prepared, their weapons, with loss. 
To strike in defence of the cause of the Cross. 
The charge is loud sounded, the infidels fly, 
The heavy-arm'd troopers the Arabs defy, 
Who hover around, like moats in the sun, 
Keady a straggler to strike and begone. 
Does he depend on his band, 'tis in vain 
They fly to his rescue, he lies with the slain. 
Their heavy caparison'd steeds have no power 
To succour a victim when madly he flies 
In honour's rash search, in a reckless hour 
From their mail-clad ranks, so certain he dies, 
A tribute to freedom, which ever was given 
To the lands of the brave, a birthright from 
heaven. 
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XIX. 

On the banks of that stream where in anguish 

wept 
Israel's lone sons in far bygone days, 
A party of warriors soundly slept 
In a grove of tall palms, which arrested the rays 
Of an eastern sun, whilst the gurgling stream 
Plaintively murmured a charm to the dream 
Of fond maiden's love, quick heaving the breast. 
Or of wild scenes of foray disturbing the rest 
Of the languid and weary — lance, hauberk, 

around. 
With helmet and breast- plate, are laid on the 

ground. 
The steeds are fast cropping the verdure which 

springs 
On the river s green banks, as silently wings 
Away, with alarm, to the palm's shady grove. 
The dove of those wilds, there to coo forth her 

love. 
Till, stajtled afresh by the symbols of war, 
Again she takes flight to the mountains afar. 
Dire mountains, once regions of peace and of love, 
But now scarce affording a haunt for the dove ; 

H 3 
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So lonely, so dreary — from herb and from tree, 

So barren, so blighted, and ever so free 

From aught save the curse that repaid the foul 

stain 
Which drew down from heaven God's wrath on 

the plain 
Such now are those mountains which wanderers 

see 
Rearing their heads o'er the lone dead sea. 



XX. 

But where are the cities once raised on its bank ? 
When the thunders of heaven had finish'd, they 

sank, 
And still may be seen in destruction's decay, 
By the Arab whose camel slow wends on his 

way 
Thro' those waters, and stumbles o'er ruins that 

show 
How fearful the wrath that o'erwhelm'd them 

below ; 
Waters where brimstone and salt are combin'd, 
Most loathsome to nature, yet food for the mind 
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Which sinks with affright, as it thinks of the 

breath. 
Of the angel of wrath, spreading horror and 

death. 

XXI. 

Apart from the group, on his charger recUning, 
A knight of the Cross stood armed cap-a-pie, 
His gasconade air and armour combining 
Proclaimed him Sir Sigismund Brierleigh. 
By the side of the friends who around him lay 

sleeping, 
A sentinel placed, he stood ready prepared 
To give an alarm, should the watch he was keeping 
Be assail'd, or should danger intrude on his 

guard. 
Sir Allen, De Harno, and Harold, were there, 
Whilst apart knelt a figure earnest in prayer. 
The staff of the pilgrim close lay by his side 
As he told o'er his beads, and imploringly cried 
To his saint for protection, and merciful aid 
To succour the victims his folly had made. 
Aged was the priest — ^his white flowing hair. 
Like gossamer silk, loosely waved in the air, 
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While the deep wrinkled forehead, lofty and 

bare. 
Appear d deep engraved with the workings of care. 
His keen, piercing eyes, roving wild round the 

scene, 
Tho' dimm'd in their lustre, show'd what they had 

been 
Before the wild workings of frenzy and zeal. 
Unseating his judgment, made reason to reel. 
Loud could Sir Sigismund hear him deplore 
The crusaders' lost cause, and the torrents of 

gore 
Shed in pursuit of illusion long nurst 
Until 'twas dispell'd, and the bubble had burst. 
And thus gave he vent to his frenzy, as strong 
It was borne on the zephyr and echoed along. 

THE palmer's lament. 

*' I feel it by day — I see it by night. 
When man is at rest, and still are the weary, 
I start from my slumbers — I shrink with aflFright 
From a dream that for ever is lonesome and 
dreary ; 
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The peasant may rest — the wretched may sleep. 
But for me there is neither, so fearfully deep 
Are the pangs of remorse, which wither and 

fade 
The blossom that once was in innocence made ! 
But the cares of the world, and the vices of men. 
When it bloom *d, crept within it, and, nurtured, 

they then, 
In return for protection, fed deep on the flower, 
Which lost, and for ever, its pride in the bower. 
The zephyr of mischief distorted each leaf. 
And wing'd it away ; for its beauty was brief 
As the life of the insect, that, reckless in course. 
Gnaws deep in the heart- core — the worm of 

remorse. 
Until, like a flower, whose leaves are all flown, 
Naught remains but the stem of the blossom 

alone. 
Shorn of all beauty — exposed to the blast, 
Still it lingers, bereft, but endures to the last, 
Till the hands of the pruner shall tear from its 

place. 
The object once cherish'd, now doom'd to 

disgrace. 
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Ah, Jesu, protect me ; my conscience with years. 
Will smite with more force, nor will penance 

nor tears. 
With the balm of religion united, assuage 
The errors of Pride, and Ambition's wild rage. 
Alas, had Religion alone been the cause 
That had urged to destruction and breaking 

those laws 
First given to man on wrought tablets of stone — 
Who sheds human blood, he that blood shall 

atone. 
Even then, those Commandments, so fearfully 

given. 
Were spurn'd from the earth and return'd unto 

heaven. 
Disgrace has attended the efforts now made 
To recover that shrine by a frenzied crusade. 
Which Heaven alone has in judgment ordain'd 
Shall not be by blood and by sinners regained ; 
In the book of the future, till time shall reveal, 
It is closed by the depth of obscurity's seal. 
I have preach'd to, and threaten 'd, alike bad and 

good. 
And deluged with torrents of Christian blood 
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The Infiders land ; whilst how many tears 
In Christendom flow for the void that appears 
At the court of the baron, the hearth of the 

slave ? 
The widow, the orphan, in anguish may rave, 
And sorrowing call on the spirit long fled, 
On the husband, the father, low laid with the 

dead. 
Fond dreamer I to think that, God's shrine once 

released, 
I should rule as a pontiff* the chair of the East. 
Forgive me, kind Heaven ! my visions have fled. 
And thy vengeance in judgment now rests on 

my head." 
Thus raved the Palmer, who sprinkled with sand 
His head, in meek penance; then, seizing in hand 
The staff* that lay by him, ere aid there might be, 
He fainted, and died by the lone dead sea. 
Thus ended, whatever weak bigots may term it, 
The frenzied ambition of Peter the Hermit. 

XXII. 

The alaxm is loud sounded, the sleepers arise — 
For a cloud at that moment dark shadow 'd the 
skies — 
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Proclaiming, as lightly they spuro'd the dry sand, 
A horde of the waadering Arabs at hand ; 
Poor Palmer, no aid for thy perils may be, 
And thy cares sink to rest in eternity. 
There is bracing of armour, equipping of steed. 
As the Bedouins rush with the lightning's speed ; 
A swift flight of arrows already have flown, 
Draining life's tide with the agoniz'd groan 
Of the dying Crusader, sad, writhing below. 
The heraldsof death that have stricken him low. 
•' To horse, friends, to horse !" cried De Harno. 

and sprang 
On his steed with one bound, as the echoingclang 
Of the Infidel's shafts resound from his shield. 
For never might knight to an Infidel yield. 
Onwards he dashes, from saddle is flung 
Each foe in succession, as far the cries rung — 
"'Tisthe voice of our God!" spreading panic 

around, 
Afl the slain and the wounded encumber'd the 

ground. 
Renown'd for his valour, his frame famed for 

might. 
Sir Sigismund's crest was soon hid in the fight, 
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As forward he dashes in chivalry's pride, 
Selecting the Bedouin chief as his guide. 
Chanting the lay of a gay troubadour, 
He drench'd the parch'd plain with the enemies' 

gore, 
Whilst, sporting in air, from his helmet was seen 
A ringlet, the gift of his own Claudine. 

XXIII. 

Sir Harold now mounted, prick'd on to his aid. 
And dire was the slaughter these wEurriors made. 
Till the dextrous Arabs dissever the rein 
Of the Christians' steeds, which, uncheck'd, o'er 

the plain 
Dispersed in wild fright, with the speed of the 

wind. 
As the shafts of their enemies flicker'd behind. 
'Twas then that De Harno was wounded, and fell 
To the earth, as resounded the Infidel's yell ; 
Nor long ere there stood by his side on the plain 
The gallant young Knight of the Golden Chain. 
Brave Allen, a shaft for thy bosom has sped — 
A shaft which had number'd thy days with the 

dead. 
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Had Dot old AJbert received in hia breast 
The missile, that laid him for ever at rest. 
Poor Albert ! thy master's protection and shield. 
In reflection's cool boar, oi on battle's dread 

field. 
Hereafter, with grief, in the waning of years. 
Shall thy death be remember'd with gratitude's 

tears. 



Now guard thee. Sir Allen ! The Bedouin chief 
His weapon has raised, and thy moments are 



Young warrior — too late ! Thy helmet is cleft ; 
UncoTcr'd thou standest, of headpiece bereft; 
Attempting, in efforts too feeble, to wield 
The long heavy brand and broad cumbersome 
shield, 
t ails thee, fierce Arab ? Thy rage is at 

rest, 
lions of wonder have seized on thy breast ; 
le eyes, even now darting fury and hate, 
beam with surprise, and, no longer elate 
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With the flush of success, are now lost in 

emotion, 
Depicting thee slave to love's blindest devotion. 
Thy arm is upraised, thy lips stand apart— 
Thy bosom scarce heaves, so weak flutters thy 

heart. 
Thy charger, rein'd back, stands with one foot 

in air. 
Like a statue in carvings of exquisite care. 
Spell-bound they gaze, as if, sent from above, 
Before them was standing the Angel of Love ; 
Her long auburn hair o'er her shoulders loose 

flowing. 
Her cheeks with the flush of excitement deep 

glowing, 
Her dark hazel eye, bright as timid gazelle. 
Now flash'd, as if work'd by some magical spell. 
Upraised as with pain she raised high a brand, 
Of size that assorted but ill with a hand 
As fair as the lily, whilst symmetry told 
The sculptor's true study is Nature's chaste 

mould. 
A slight crimson stream from a wound on the 

brow, 
Slow trickled across the sweet features, which now 
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Betoken'd that nature, fast sinking, must yield 
To the powers of exhaustion — ^a moment she 

reel'd, 
Then fainted and fell ! There rest thee, sweet 

maid, 
Till De Harno, thy loved one, shall wake to thy 

aid; 
Yes, wake to a sense that his trials are done — 
That the gallant Sir Allen and Bertha are one. 



XXV. 

The sun is fast bending his course to the west. 
To awaken his distant dark realms from their 

rest; 
Not a breath from the mountains disturbs the 

dead sea. 
Nor affords to the burning intensity 
Of th' air, which scarce suffers the living to 

breathe. 
By light fairy inflation — a passing reprieve. 
Beneath yon broad palms sounded accents of 

grief, 
The voice of the mourner call'd loud for relief; 
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Unable himself that assistance to give 

That might yet banish death and bid fond 

beauty live. 
'Tis the voice of De Harno ! — awoke from his 

trance, 
H^ views the day's carnage, and, grasping his 

lance. 
Attempts in vain efforts to rise on his shield, 
But failing, exhausted sinks back on the field. 
He falls o'er a body which near him seems slain, 
A giddiness seizes his wandering brain ; 
With trembUng hands he removes thy stain'd 

tresses. 
Sweet Bertha, as wild to his bosom he presses 
Thy cold, silent form, whilst from Heaven with 

tears 
On himself he invokes the deep curse of the 

spheres. 
Unconscious she lay as he breathed forth her 

n£uue 
In an anguish of heart that endanger'd his 

frame. 
Already exhausted by pain and lost blood, 
When suddenly near him two Infidels stood ; 
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By their chief were they sent, in her peril to be 
To the maiden a mark of due courtesy. 
Bertha they raised, and with care, brief bedew'd 
Her temples with balms that life's current 

renew'd ; 
Then the cordial draught to her lips was applied, 
Of the land of the East, which its fame ne'er 

belied. 
And ere night had closed on the heels of the 

day. 
Far, far had the travellers wended their way 
To the Christian camp, where they met ne'er to 

sever. 
But, united in soul, join'd communion for ever. 



XXVI. 

Our tale is nigh ended, but ere it be done, 
Seek we Sir Harold ! Alas ! nigh is run 
His thread of existence. Away at full speed 
Was he hurried along by his spirited steed. 
Which, swift as the wind, o'er the dry sandy 

plain 
Gallop'd on as the Arabs pursued him in vain ; 
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The reins all dissever d, affrighted and free, 
And with nostrils distended, he plung'd in the 

sea, 
Cross'd an inlet, then wild up the opposite 

shore 
Madly sprang forward — tripp'd, fell, and roU'd 

o'er. 
And the unhappy rider lay heavily thrown, 
As his anguish burst forth in a low hollow groan. 
He raised slow his hand— on his breast made a 

sign 
Of the Cross as his lips whisper d — Emmeline ! 
A convulsion, a shudder, a gasp, and a sigh. 
And his soul has pass'd death's fearful agony. 

XXVII. 

That eve, as in shadow the deep twilight fell. 
This lay, as from voice of a minstrel, 
Curl'd the dark waves of that lonely sea 
As their murmurs rose deeply in melody. 
And a form as of air lightly fleeted away — 
*Twas the Spirit that sprang from departed day; 
And dark superstition from chaos awoke. 
To wander abroad till the grey morning broke. 
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THE NIGHT SPIRITS LAY. 

Warrior, rest — thy toils are done. 
No longer thy pennon may wave ; 
Thy life as a fleeting dream has gone. 
Thy cares are at peace in the grave, 

There must they dwell. 

As gleams that burst through twilight's cloud 
To vanish with flickering light ; 
Thy glittering path is lost in the shroud 
That envelopes in darkness and night, 

Sad tolls thy knell. 

Thine heart's own maid shall share thy doom. 
Her hope as a vain shadow flies ; 
Her morning of life must burst its bloom, 
Ere noon, it fades, withers, and dies. 

The tomb its cell. 

Once loved, now lone — her hopes departed. 
Her blossom of promise must fade ; 
Sear'd, desolate, and broken-hearted. 
Death hallows her sorrows, poor maid. 

Fond pair, farewell ! 
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In earth must your ashes low moulder in dust, 
But your spirits in Heaven find rest with the 
just. 

FINALE. 

Beader, our tale is told — the signet ring 
Has seal'd a pardon, sign'd by England's king; 
And once again stern Brixholm's courts are gay, 
The halls resound with aged minstrel's lay. 
Blithe speeds the dance — past evils all forgot, 
The rising generation knows them not. 
Or knows them faintly, as a tale once told, 
Like to events long past with days of old. 
To Bertha and De Harno's bosoms still 
Bemembrance clings of blessings mix'd with ill ; 
And perils past, as age advances, prove 
But the more firm cementers of their love. 
Between them and Sir Sigismund the balm 
Of friendship strengthens with hoar age's calm ; 
Sigismund, whose folhes time has shed. 
Honour d and happy, and to Claudine wed. 
To Bolton's cloisters oft would they repair ; 
Affliction's blight had done its errand there. 

I 
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A humble tomb, by shadowing yew conceal'd, 
The name but half by dank grown moss reveal'd. 
Galled forth a sigh, — these words alone were 
seen, 

DROP pity's tear! 

ALAS, 
POOR EMMELINE ! 



T. C. Sayill, Printer, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 
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